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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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ACCELERATION: 


Dealing with curricular & calendar problems 
By WILLIAM VAN TIL 


CCELERATION IS TODAY a key problem in 
A educational thought. Since manpower 
is needed for the war effort, the schools are 
speeding up production. What was former- 
ly an exception has become a commonly 
accepted rule—colleges are now organized 
to graduate students in three calendar years 
rather than four. This is accomplished 
largely through time devices, particularly 
attendance during what was formerly sum- 
mer vacation. 

The Educational Policies Commission of 
the N.E.A. recommends that high-school 
pupils who have completed their junior 
year be admitted into colleges and, upon 
completion of successful first-year work, be 
given dual credit for the senior year of high 
school and the freshman year of college. 


—- 


Eprror’s Note: In this article the author 
attempts to clarify some of the uncertain- 
ties and misconceptions about the accelera- 
tion of pupils in our educational system. 
And for high schools that accept accelera- 
tion, or that may be forced to do so by war- 
time conditions, he explains the plan now 
in use at Ohio State University School, Co- 
lumbus, where he is assistant professor of 
social science education and in charge of 
research on acceleration. The plan ex- 
plained in this article is part of a larger 


college-wide project directed by Dr. S. L. 
Pressey. 


Curricular aspects of the acceleration prob- 
lem are being overlooked in much of the 
current concern for calendar adjustments. 

In the lively controversy over time ac- 
celeration for elementary and high-school 
pupils, those who have been articulate on 
the matter in college and university circles 
have pressed, in general, for acceleration of 
pre-college youngsters, while those who 
have expressed themselves in their capaci- 
ties as elementary and high-school people 
have quite usually been in opposition. 

In the writer’s state, for instance, a 
December 1942 meeting of school adminis- 
trators called by Ohio's State Department 
of Education flatly rejected the Educational 
Policies Commission recommendation of 
dual credit. But meanwhile, higher educa- 
tional institutions in Ohio, particularly the 
small colleges, were beginning to admit into 
college high-school pupils who had not 
completed the senior year in high school. 

Some observers who hold to the economic 
interpretation of human affairs believe 
that the opposition to time acceleration on 
the part of high-school administrators stems 
from the loss to the high school of income 
and enrolment. Such doubters are equally 
convinced that the sponsorship of accelera- 
tion stems from colleges which face re- 
trenchment or breakdown in a period of 
military training unless many students are 
recruited from the under-18-year-old group. 

Whether or not this economic interpreta- 
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tion of time acceleration is over-simplified, 
the fact remains that acceleration is a real 
problem for the high school and a none 
too well defined one. 

As Dr, D. C. Gallagher says in a recent 
thesis on acceleration, “Although a defini- 
tion of this term is seldom advanced in cur- 
rent publications, examination reveals that 
ordinarily it is identified with attempts to 
shorten the time required to complete vari- 
ous educational programs. This is regarded 
as a limited concept. It is believed that un- 
less the present emphases upon acceleration 
are extended beyond this meaning, little 
more than school calendar changes will re- 
sult.” 

Representatives of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity School who are working on accelera- 
tion problems concur that a fundamental 
approach to acceleration involves curricular 
changes rather than calendar changes alone. 
For when the purposes of acceleration are 
examined, it is found that acceleration is 
intended to quicken maturity in individ- 
uals in democratic society. 

In current literature on acceleration, one 
of several techniques for quickening matu- 
rity has received most attention. That tech- 
nique is time acceleration; in any purpose- 
ful long-range program, however, all tech- 
niques for quickening maturity should be 
utilized, including curricular as well as 
calendar adjustments. 

Today acceleration, conceived as quick- 
ening of maturity, is an inescapable neces- 
sity. Our youngsters of eighteen must per- 
force be men and women, for the world will 
treat them as men and women in the mili- 
tary forces and in industry. As everyday 
American life is sapped of manpower, as 
womanpower is increasingly directed into 
industry, youngsters below military and the 
usual employment age must learn to handle 
increasingly heavy responsibilities in com- 
munity living. Even small children must 
adapt to care by strangers, to lengthened 
school and recreational experiences away 
from the side of the war-working mother. 


How can we accelerate children, quicken 
their maturity? The most certain way is 
through the encouragement of appropriate 
maturing experiences through each life day 
all year round. This means more than stim- 
ulating classroom work which develops 
critical thought and common understand- 
ing, essential as this is in a good school 
program. It means going beyond the school 
walls and the school day in broadening the 
area of shared interests for the individual. 

The home and the school and other edu- 
cative agencies that impinge on the young- 
ster’s life must sponsor and facilitate such 
maturing experiences as significant home 
responsibilities in a democratic family set- 
ting; appropriate work experience in the 
school and in society at large; community 
participation and service through experi- 
ences which may center in the classroom for 
the younger children and in community 
agencies for older pupils; trips to study the 
intimate workings of community life; rec- 
reational opportunities which go beyond 
time-filling to a fruitful, discriminating use 
of leisure; acquaintance with a wide variety 
of occupations and social points of view. 
The school must help youngsters to live 
such experiences and to reflect on their 
meaning. 

In some cases, quickening of maturity 
may best be achieved by time acceleration 
rather than through more work experience 
or a continued individualized approach to 
a pupil in his established group. Sociologi- 
cally, a strong case may be made for time 
acceleration for many pupils somewhere 
along the lengthy educational ladder. The 
case is obvious in wartime. Right now, for 
instance, we badly need more specialists 
for the total war. 

In peacetime, the individual's life span 
of productivity would be increased if the 
point at which he were sufficiently “edu- 
cated” to take his place in his vocation were 
reached earlier than at present. Particularly 
would society benefit from the increased 
contributions of professional and industrial 
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leaders who would attain adult work status 
and related social status in their twenties 
rather than prolong schooling far into 
adulthood while higher degrees or highly 
specialized training was being obtained. 

Yet if we recognize that time acceleration 
would result in increased productivity dur- 
ing the vigorous twenties and early thirties 
when a human being is at the peak of physi- 
cal and intellectual potentiality, we must 
also recognize that society has to be so or- 
ganized that it will not fail to use those 
youthful potentialities. Else time accelera- 
tion in periods other than war crisis would 
merely dramatize the wastage of human re- 
sources in an unplanned society during the 
periods of man-made scarcity called depres- 
sions. 

If your high school stands ready to use 
time acceleration as one of several tech- 
niques for quickening maturity, or even if, 
perhaps against your convictions, your 
school is forced by the war to adopt time 
acceleration for the duration, how can your 
staff decide on which pupils to accelerate as 
to time? 

The techniques used this year by the 
Ohio State University School to determine 
whether time acceleration was appropriate 
for certain seniors, given their plans and 
the needs of society, are perhaps suggestive, 
though other schools will undoubtedly use 
their own characteristic guidance indices. 

For each applicant for time acceleration 
the grade counselor constructed a “profile 
of maturity”, employing available data on 
the individual and working out a few direct 
forms for getting information not otherwise 
available. 

The section of the profile which con- 
cerned intellectual competence contained 
the pupil’s score on an Ohio psychological 
test which measures academic intelligence, 
and selected excerpts from the semi-annual 
reports written by each teacher with whom 
the pupil has contact. This section men- 
tioned the pupil's intelligence quotient, sig- 
nificant teacher comments on drive and 


willingness to work hard and independent- 
ly (again selected from the basic reports), 
reading test scores, and comments by the 
English teacher on the individual's lan- 
guage skills. 

But more than intellectual maturity is 
needed for successful democratic living. 
The section of the profile which dealt with 
social-emotional competence described the 
pupil’s participation in school life, his par- 
ticipation in his community, his time 
budget, his summer jobs, and his earnings, 
and his travel experiences. 

An instrument on peer status was devel- 
oped to determine what his classmates 
thought of him. Did they regard him as an 
outstanding leader, as a person they would 
like to have on a dance or commuunity- 
activity committee, as a socially conscious 
person, as a good team player, as a demo- 
cratic person, as a good thinker?! 

Conspicuous emotional factors were also 
cited. In respect to physical maturity, health 
office and physical-education records, along 
with opinions of staff members in those 
areas, were cited. 

Data may give us facts with which to 
work but decisions must be human and 
subjective. On this profile of maturity for 
the individual applicant, which cannot be 
reproduced here for lack of space,? the 
grade counselor then recorded his own re- 
action to the desirability or undesirability 
of time acceleration for the individual. 

The applicant's letter was then repro- 
duced. The needs stated therein might be 
for preparation for a medical career, for 
special meteorological training, for full- 
time work experience in journalism prior 
to college entrance, etc. 

On the profile space was provided for 
faculty members to indicate whether they 
favored time acceleration in light of the 

* The instrument on peer status was developed 
by Louis Raths of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, and the writer, and 
is available on request. 


*For the professionally interested, a sample pro- 
file will be available on request to the writer. 
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pupil’s maturity, his needs, and society's 
needs. If seventy-five percent of the faculty 
members who knew the pupil from contacts 
over the past two years agreed that time 
acceleration seemed desirable, the senior 
was graduated. 

Four pupils, one-tenth of the senior class, 
were accelerated in time during the current 
academic year. One pupil was twice rejected 
and two withdrew applications after reflec- 
tion which was aided by counseling con- 
sultations. Later, juniors and sophomores 
were studied and several are to be acceler- 
ated in time with the new academic year. 

In the University School we feel that we 
have only begun the study of acceleration. 
Much remains to be done in bringing into 
the school day and into out-of-school living 
those experiences which quicken maturity. 
Further study of what makes for maturity 
is needed; evaluation of experiences in- 
tended to promote maturity is essential. 
Problems of time acceleration will recur in 


still more pressing form as the economy is 
stripped of manpower and totally mobilized 
for war. 

The successes and failures of time accel- 
eration deserve study. So does the problem 
of which levels in the educational ladder, 
from kindergarten through the university, 
are most and least effective in quickening 
maturity and educating for democracy. Up- 
on an answer to this problem hinges a corol- 
lary—if time acceleration is to take place, on 
what levels should it occur? In the ele- 
mentary grades, in the freshman college 
year, in the graduate schools, in high 
school? Will an answer vary from system 
to system, school to school? 

In the University School we believe that 
any who think that the underlying purposes 
of acceleration can be served without refer- 
ence to what will best mature individuals 
for democratic living, will find the problem 
of sound acceleration practice less simple 
than it may at first seem. 


Mountain High School: Our Pupils Journey 
Deviously 2 to 3 Hours Each Way 


By traveling homeward industriously after school 
lets out, pupils of Mariposa County, Calif., High 
School reach their homes at from 3:45 to 6:30 P.M. 
Thirteen pupils reach home at about 5:30, and § 
at about 6:30. The high-school district covers 15,340 
square miles deep in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Following are some of the pu- 
pils’ transportation problems: 

In certain cases the transportation situation is 
quite astonishing. For instance, Wayne walks 414 
miles up the railroad track to catch the bus at 
Bagby and then rides 17 miles to Mariposa. He 
says the walk home in the evening is the hardest 
part of the round-trip. 

Berwyn, age 14, rides a horse 6 miles over a Colo- 
rado mountain to catch the bus for high school. 
He says on rainy days, when it is slippery, he 
usually gets home by 6:30 or 7 P.M. 

Georgetta, Imogene, and Christine, drive a car 
§ miles over a one-way mountain road to catch the 


bus at 7 A.M. at Greeley Hill, from where they ride 
38 miles to Mariposa. 

Dorothy walks 2 miles over Indian Peak to catch 
a ride with Richard, who drives 8 miles to meet 
the bus for a 6-mile ride to school. She usually 
does not come when it is stormy. 

Royal drives 12 miles from Green Mountain to 
catch the bus for a ride of 8 miles to school. After 
heavy storms, as his road cannot be traveled be- 
cause of high water in two fords, he sleeps in the 
bus garage at school. 

For programs and plays the buses are held until 
after the performance, which is usually over by 
10 o'clock. The buses are not held too frequently, 
because those who have long walks after leaving 
the bus will not get home until midnight and 
after. However, the students never seem to com- 
plain at having to stumble home for miles in the 
dark, late at night.—J. L. Spriccs in Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 





STRAIGHT TALK 
on SEX EDUCATION 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


URING THE SCHOOL YEAR of 1942-43, as 
D a representative of the Committee on 
Education and Prevention of the Oklahoma 
Social Hygiene Association, and as a con- 
sultant in social-hygiene education, I worked 
in a number of Oklahoma high schools as- 
sisting the school authorities in setting up 
programs of sex education. 

The scope of the educational program 
was broadly construed to include social, 
psychological, and family-life activities. The 
chief emphasis was laid upon preparing the 
teachers of certain subjects—particularly 
biology, home economics, physical educa- 
ton, and social studies—through faculty 
meetings and individual and group confer- 
ences, to integrate materials into their 
courses and to carry on the work of sex 
education as a part of their regular teaching 
work. Some lecture and discussion with 
pupils—in groups separated according to 
sex, and in mixed groups—was carried on. 
In fact, in no two schools was the same 
program followed. A plan was tailor-made 
for each school. 

Out of this experience certain observa- 


ik -—— 


Epiror’s Note: How does the community 
react to the idea of a program of sex edu- 
cation in the high school? How do the 
pupils react? What are the steps to take in 
launching such a program? Here the author 
offers some answers based upon recent ex- 
perience as consultant of the Oklahoma So- 
cial Hygiene program, in which a number 
of high schools cooperated. He is now edu- 
cation specialist with the Venereal Disease 
Institute, State Board of Health, Raleigh, 
N.C, 


tions were made which may be of value to 
school authorities interested in the develop- 
ment of programs of education. First, this 
is a field in which the chief thing we have 
to fear “is fear itself”. Throughout the year, 
as far as community reaction was con- 
cerned, there was not a single protest made 
and only one adverse question was raised. 
Practically universal was the comment that 
this was something which should have been 
done long ago. 

The thing which satisfied questioners 
seriously interested in the program was the 
assurance that the approach was intended 
to help boys and girls understand them- 
selves and their own maturity, to build 
wholesome relations between the sexes, and 
in the long run to insure a more satisfactory 
home, family, and community life. The 
public does not care for the negative ap- 
proach, and while they accept the empha- 
sis on prevention of venereal disease as 
stressed by the military forces, they will 
accept it as the sole emphasis in the public 
schools only under duress. 

Some school authorities are more con- 
cerned about the possibility of negative pu- 
pil reaction than they are about community 
reaction. This problem has been and can 
be effectively solved by planning with the 
pupils for the initiation and development 
of the program. This can be most effec- 
tively done through a small group of pupils 
selected for their maturity and leadership. 
They will feel a sense of responsibility for 
having been taken in on the planning, and 
will communicate their attitude to the rest 
of the student body. 

This has been one of the most successful 
phases of the work this year. The experi- 
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ence of working with pupil-faculty plan- 
ning committees, or with pupil committees 
on selection of literature, and with indi- 
vidual pupils charged with some particular 
responsibility in connection with the pro- 
gram is most satisfying. The pupils are in- 
variably mature, serious, and able to make 
helpful suggestions. 

The work with pupil committees, in 
which the issue of providing adequate sex 
education is approached openly, has a most 
reassuring effect on both pupils and faculty. 
For it is almost invariably the case that pu- 
pils hesitate to ask questions for fear of a 
negative reaction, while the faculty mem- 
bers are equally afraid of broaching the 
subject for the same reason. 

A superintendent seriously interested in 
beginning an educational program should 
begin to bring the student body in on his 
planning early, first through individuals 
or a small group, later through a commit- 
tee, and through them the entire student 
body. 

The big bottleneck of the entire program 
is the teaching personnel with which one 
must work. There is more hope in teachers 
who are genuinely interested in this prob- 
lem and wish to do something about it, 
than there is in teachers of any particular 
subject. Practically all teachers are poorly 
prepared for this work, though some home- 
economics and biology teachers have a fair- 
ly good background. 

Physical-education teachers, of whom the 
most might have been expected, have been 
in my experience most nearly a total loss 
of all the groups. This is especially true of 
men who have been trained to coach com- 
petitive athletics and can do little else. 

If a superintendent finds a particular 
teacher interested and qualified to do this 
work he might well make this teacher, with 
the knowledge of the pupils and the faculty, 
responsible for the collection and circula- 
tion of good literature. This would provide 
pupils with an opportunity for personal 
counseling and the teacher might arrange 


and be used in the conduct of group dis- 
cussions in other classes, or in circumstances 
arranged to take advantage of her ability. 

The big difficulty is that teachers know 
so little about the field of sex and its mani- 
festations that they are afraid of it. Or if 
they are not afraid they do not have the 
background for doing any adequate teach- 
ing. Too many wish to place their chief 
dependence upon moralizing and ardent 
persuasion. They conceive it as their mis- 
sion to evangelize. Thus they are prone to 
substitute fervor for understanding. 

This approach is particularly ineffectual. 
One of the first requisites for teachers de- 
siring to work with pupils in this field is to 
become well informed concerning the psy- 
chological, sociological, and other aspects 
of sex. They must read and study carefully 
both from the standpoint of information 
for the individual and from the standpoint 
of sex in its relationship to society. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
while information for the individual has its 
place, the great need is for an adequate un- 
derstanding of human interrelationships. I 
find young people tragically ignorant con- 
cerning the most simple aspects of human 
relations. The understanding of how their 
behavior and conduct effect the welfare of 
others or their own long-term welfare has 
never been developed. It is at this point 
that sex-education programs fail. 

Simply confining the program to physical 
facts may serve only to heighten the preoc- 
cupation with sex as a physical phenome- 
non, Yet few teachers have actually studied 
sex, its manifestations and ramifications, 
carefully enough that they can go beyond 
the physical facts of reproduction and dis- 
ease, 

The type of educational program which 
will be effective in modifying behavior and 
building attitudes has never been devel- 
oped, and proved by research, so far as I 
know. Experience, however, has convinced 
me that the usual procedure of giving a 
lecture or two in physiology or biology, 
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while not harmful, is quite ineffective with 
most pupils. 

The average pupil grows up in an atmos- 
phere, created by himself and his associates, 
steeped in sex as a physical phenomenon. 
He has talked, thought, and often experi- 
enced sex so much from the sensual point 
of view that effective teaching must pro- 
vide for many approaches, opportunities for 
individual and small-group discussion, and 
numerous chances for reconsideration of 
the subject. Because of our fear of touching 
upon matters pertaining to sex conduct, we 
vainly hope to effect the desired outcomes 
in a lecture or two. Yet no teacher or par- 
ent would expect to build effective individ- 
ual controls or an adequate understanding 
with respect to matters of honesty in ninety 
minutes of lecture work. 

The proper kind of educational program 
will touch upon problems of sex conduct 
and attitude in social studies, in English, 
biology, physical education, home econom- 
ics, and science. There will be situations 
when group discussion will center about 
issues of interest to adolescents. Most boys 
and girls would profit from opportunities 
to confer with an experienced and under- 
standing adviser concerning their own per- 
sonal problems. 

Finally, the proper kind of educational 
program would begin with the child in 
early childhood. In fact I believe that much 
less time would need to be spent at the 
secondary level, and in the total educa- 
tional program, if proper education were 
begun early. 

I am aware that many will at once say 
that this represents an overemphasis and 
a preoccupation with sex education. In 
reply I can only say that if those persons 
knew the extent to which the average youth 
concerns himself with such matters, and 
the vast amount of incidental teaching 
which goes on, they would realize that 
much time would be necessary to change 
attitudes, correct misinformation, and grad- 
ually to relieve a too intense preoccupation 


with sex. Once the right kind of an educa- 
tional program is operating I believe much 
less emphasis than I have indicated will 
be necessary. But that time is far in the 
future. 

Teachers attempting to work with young 
people in this field have many points of 
weakness to correct. I will mention three. 
First they immediately want to persuade 
the youth to a certain course of action. 
They fail to realize that the adolescent must 
in the long run decide his own course of 
action, and to do this he needs facts and 
understanding. This does not imply that 
the teacher should refrain from all guid- 
ance, but it does rule out the common 
evangelical approach to which practically 
all adolescents react negatively. 

Second, the average teacher has no back- 
ground of experience from which to teach, 
and lacks illustrative incidents and case 
materials, which in my experience have 
proved to be a most effective teaching aid. 
Without this illustrative material the only 
recourse is to fall back on generalizations 
which are meaningless and unconvincing to 
the pupil. 

Third, the teacher and pupil fail to get 
together on a vocabulary. The pupil with 
his vocabulary of picturesque folk words 
fails to understand the teacher's scientific 
jargon. The teacher feels that she cannot 
use the terms the pupil understands (and 
rightly so because of the emotional connota- 
tion which is associated with them), yet 
she never finds a way to define effectively 
the terms she uses. 

The attitudes of adults toward sex is a 
very important factor, particularly in the 
development of an educational program. 
In the first place, the attitudes developed by 
young people and their consequent prob- 
lems of adjustment are more a reflection on 
their elders and their adjustment than it is 
on them. To tell young people that sex de- 
velopment is natural and normal and that 
an objective, constructive interest in sex is 
commendable is a travesty when the youth 
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never hears a reference to sex by an adult 
except as it is an embarrassed or lascivious 
reference, or when he never has an oppor- 
tunity to discuss sex matters objectively 
with anyone. 

If the school authorities approaching this 
work are embarrassed, afraid to talk with 
young people on sex matters, or are emo- 
tionally inhibited they will need to work on 
themselves to begin with. This is not the 
place to discuss adult attitudes, but let it 
be said that in no other field is it so im- 
portant that adults exemplify the attitude 
which they desire youth to emulate. 

School administrators often quote an old 
cliché that an unprepared teacher can do 
irreparable harm. Leaving aside the emo- 
tionally unstable person, whose personality 
unfits him for work in sex education, I feel 
this fear has been exaggerated, and has 
often resulted in impeding if not entirely 
preventing progress. 

As far as actual harm to pupils is con- 
cerned I believe it is practically impossible 
for a poised, objective teacher, who under- 
stands youth and who knows enough to 
say “I don’t know the answer”, to injure 
young people through a discussion of sex 
matters. If miseducative forces were less 
prevalent and if contacts with undesirable 
sources were less inevitable then it might be 


different. But as things stand now the boy 
or girl will get sex education, and it doesn’t 
take much to improve on the usual back- 
alley type. 

This is not to say that school authorities 
should not insist on the best possible work 
in this field, or that they need not be con- 
cerned with community reaction. But it is 
to say that pupils are much less easily in- 
jured by a school program than most peo- 
ple seem to believe. 

To summarize—the chief obstacles to an 
adequate educational program are adult 
inhibitions, fears, and indecision, Under 
ordinary circumstances a youth who was 
seriously determined to gain an adequate 
understanding of his own sex maturity, his 
social relationships as affected by sex, and 
the psychological, sociological, and even 
physical facts essential to a good adjust- 
ment, would be faced by an almost impos- 
sible task. 

He would be blocked at every turn unless 
he could secure good literature. The aver- 
age youth neither knows where to secure 
such reading material, nor has criteria with 
which to judge its value. The adult world 
has less interest in the proper sex adjust- 
ment of youth than it has determination 
that whatever his adjustment, it shall be 
made in ignorance and misunderstanding. 


I.Q. vs. Intelligence 


What proof have we that the IQ is an index of 
intelligence? We have assumed that intelligence 
tests measure mental ability. 

The assumption that intelligence tests measure 
mental ability is based mainly on the fact that 
these tests correlate highly with school achieve- 
ment. Mental tests that do not correlate highly 
with school achievement have been found to be 
of little value, and consequently mental-test makers 
have selected items for their tests that have a high 
correlation with school success. Since the items 
selected are highly related to school achievement, 
they are to a large degree affected by the same 


factors that affect scholastic accomplishment. 

Furthermore, if we are to use scholastic ability 
as a standard to validate our intelligence tests, why 
not use the standard itself as a measure of intelli- 
gence? In other words, why not use general school- 
achievement tests as an index of mental ability? 
Since school environment throughout our nation 
is probably more nearly uniform than environment 
outside the school, we can justly claim that the 
factor of environment has been eliminated to at 
least as high a degree from our school-achieve- 
ment tests as from our intelligence tests.—HELMER 
G. JOHNSON in School and Society. 
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OVER-AGE 


By 
T. L. ENGLE 


N MANY sTupIEs of over-age high-school 

pupils personality maladjustment is 
stressed, it being assumed that the malad- 
justment is a direct consequence of being 
over-aged. Might not the difficulty be more 
related to below-normal intelligence and 
unsatisfactory school experience than to be- 
ing over-age? Using a matching technique 
with a small group of pupils the writer has 
attempted to hold constant factors of in- 
telligence and school experience and to 
measure adjustment as it is related to the 
variable of age of high-school entrance. 

The subjects were pupils in North Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the 
study was made with the cooperation of 
Miss Victoria Gross, dean of girls in that 
school. 

It is the practice in this school to place 
pupils doing unsatisfactory work in special 
“z” classes where they are helped with their 
classroom difficulties. As part of the guid- 
ance program all pupils are given the Otis 
Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests and 
also, in special cases, the Stanford Binet 
test. Intelligence test results are expressed 
on office records in terms of letters rather 
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Eprror’s Note: Is there a significant dif- 
ference between over-age and normal-age 
pupils in personality-trait ratings given by 
teachers? How do the two groups compare 
in home, health, social, and emotional ad- 
justment? In this article the author presents 
the facts gathered in a study made in a Fort 
Wayne high school. Dr. Engle teaches 
courses in psychology and education at the 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Extension Center of In- 
diana University. 


Some surprising facts about 
their personality adjustment 


High-School PUPILS 


than in terms of specific I.Q.’s, A represent- 
ing 1.Q.’s of 121 or above; B representing 
1.Q.’s of 111 to 120; C+, 106 to 110; C, 96 
to 105; C-, 91 to 95; D, 80 to go; E, 79 or 
below. 

A further part of the guidance program 
consists of personality ratings of pupils by 
teachers. In making these ratings teachers 
are directed to allow points as follows: 1— 
far above average, 2—above average, 3— 
average, 4—below average, 5—far below 
average. 

Records were examined to find the names 
of pupils in “z” classes who were over-age 
at the time of entering high school, the 
criterion being that they must be at least 
15 years of age upon entering. Also, names 
were obtained of pupils in the same “z” 
classes who were of normal age at the time 
of entering high school, the criterion being 
that they must be in their 14th or 13th year. 
These over-age and normal-age pupils in 
“z” classes were also matched on three other 
bases: (1) sex, (2) grade location (pupils 
in first-semester classes were paired with pu- 
pils in first-semester classes, those in second- 
semester classes, with those in second-semes- 
ter classes, etc.), (3) intelligence as measured 
by an intelligence test (pupils rated C in 
intelligence were matched with others rated 
C, those rated C- with others rated C-, and 
so on). 

Out of a total of 118 pupils in “z” classes 
it was possible to match 21 pairs: 14 pairs 
of boys and seven pairs of girls. Such match- 
ing greatly reduced the number of subjects 
but had the advantage of holding constant 
factors neglected in most studies of over- 
age pupils. 

The mean age at time of high-school en- 
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Taste I—TEACHER RATINGS OF PUPILS ON PERSONALITY TRAITS 





Trait 


Normal-age 


Over-age Difference 





Personal appearance 
Social adaptability 


Trustworthiness, honesty 
Dependability, self-reliance 
Industry, effort 

Civic responsibility, cooperation 





.12 
.08 
.05 
14 
.O7 


.03 
.O1 


3-27 
3.01 
2.87 
3-01 
3-42 
3.58 
3-33 


3-15 
2.93 
2.82 
2.87 
3-35 
3.61 
3-34 
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trance for the normal-age boys was 14.10 
years, that of the over-age boys was 15.66 
years. The corresponding ages for girls were 
14.13 and 15.39 years respectively. All nor- 
mal-age boys and all but two normal-age 
girls were 14.5 years of age or younger upon 
entering high school. The mean difference 
between entrance ages of normal-age and 
over-age boys was 1.55 years, the mean dif- 
ference for girls was 1.26 years. 

Of the twenty-one pairs, five pairs were 
of C intelligence, seven pairs were of C- 
intelligence, and nine pairs were rated D 
in intelligence. As has been found in other 
studies, being over-age is here accompanied 
by only average or below average intelli- 
gence. 

In the present study no attempt was 
made to determine why pupils were over- 
age. The retardation may have been a re- 
sult of late age of entrance in elementary 
school, changing school systems, excessive 
absence, or failure in class work. 


Mean teacher ratings for the twenty-one 
pairs of subjects on seven personality traits 
are shown in Table I. 

It will be noted that except for the last 
two traits the normal-age group is rated 
poorer than the over-age group but none of 
the differences are statistically significant, 
the greatest difference of 0.14 having a sig- 
nificance ratio of only 1.17. 

In addition to Table I data compara- 
tive mean ratings for both sexes were com- 
puted separately but are not given here. 
In no cases were differences statistically sig- 
nificant. 

A further measure of personality adjust- 
ment was obtained from the pupils them- 
selves by means of the Hugh M. Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory. For this inventory 
norms are given separately for the two sexes 
but are made comparable by a classification 
description, such as excellent, good, aver- 
age, unsatisfactory, and very unsatisfactory. 
A rough classification of differences between 


TABLE II—ADJUSTMENT OF NORMAL-AGE AND OvER-AGE PUPILS 
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Average Above Average 
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Home adjustment 

Health adjustment 

Social adjustment 

Emotional adjustment 
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over-age and normal-age pupils in terms of 
number of subjects falling below average, 
at average, or above average is given in 
Table II. 

It will be seen from this rough classifi- 
cation that there were no outstanding dif- 
ferences between the two age groups in any 
aspect of personality adjustment as meas- 
ured by the inventory. Further statistical 
treatment of scores on the various traits 
showed no significant differences on any 
trait for either or both sexes. 

The greatest difference was for the 14 
pairs of boys in social adjustment, the nor- 
mal-age boys having a mean score of 17.29 
and the over-age boys a mean score of 14.29, 
a difference of 3.00. On the Bell inventory 


high scores on this trait indicate that the 
individual tends to be submissive and re- 
tiring in his social contacts. However, this 
difference is of very little importance, the 
significance ratio being only 1.30. Both 
means fall within the average range. 
Obviously a more extensive study of this 
kind needs to be conducted, but from the 
present brief investigation there is a sug- 
gestion that being over-age in itself need 
not be the cause of maladjustment. There 
is a suggestion that in a high school where 
special attention and help is given to pupils 
doing poor classroom work the over-age 
pupil may make as satisfactory personality 
adjustment as normal-age pupils of his ca- 


pacity. 


Equal Access to Education: 15 Points 


The following 15 main points for a program of 
equal access to education are excerpted from a 
chapter by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves and others in 
Security, Work, and Relief Policies, a report of 
the National Resources Planning Board: 

1. That equal access to elementary and high- 
school education be assured all children and youth. 

2. That services for young children, such as nur- 
sery schools and kindergartens, be made generally 
available in urban areas and insofar as possible in 
those rural areas where the need is greatest. 

3. That equal access to general and specialized 
education be made available to all youth of col- 
lege and university age, according to their abilities 
and the needs of society. 

4. That adequate provision be made for the 
part-time education of adults through expansion 
of services such as correspondence and class study, 
forums, educational broadcasting, and libraries and 
museums, 

5. That educational provisions be greatly ex- 
panded for children who for any reason need special 
types of instruction. 

6. That the quality of education at all levels 
and for all persons be made adequate to meet the 
needs of a democratic nation. 

7. That men and women demobilized from the 
armed forces and war industries be given oppor- 
tunity to secure necessary retraining for civilian 


activities, or to continue their education in cases 
where it was interrupted by the war. 

8. That camp facilities be made available for all 
youth above the lower elementary grades, with 
work experience provided as a part of camp life. 

g. That meals at school, and supervised work 
and play projects and other services before and 
after school hours, be made available to all chil- 
dren who need them. 

10. That an extensive program of building con- 
struction and repair be undertaken to meet the 
needs of education at all levels. 

11. That school districts be reorganized to en- 
large the local administrative unit and the tax 
base. 

12. That dormitories and transportation services 
for pupils in rural areas be greatly expanded. 

1g. That the services of the United States Office 
of Education and state departments of education 
be expanded and developed to provide adequate 
research facilities and educational leadership. 

14. That adequate funds be made available by 
the local, state, and federal governments to assure 
the carrying out of the recommendations pre- 
sented here. 

15. That inequality of the tax burden for educa- 
tion within and among the states be reduced 
through the distribution of state and federal funds 
on the basis of need. 





A School System Goes 
DEMOCRATIC 


By CARL L. STRONG 


Teachers, pupils share 
in the administration 


E IN OVID are trying to develop a 

school based on democratic principles. 
Although we live in a democracy, we are 
finding that we do not know the true mean- 
ing of the word and that we have to do a 
great deal of study to determine the direc- 
tion of our efforts. We have encountered 
many disappointments, but we have tried 
to profit from our mistakes. We are finding 
that one or two administrators or teachers 
cannot plan and direct a truly democratic 
program. Even the cooperation of all the 
teachers and all the members of the board is 
not sufficient unless the pupils and members 
of the community have a voice in the plan- 
ning and development of the plan. 

Our school is located in an agricultural 
community of about eighteen hundred in- 
habitants, who enjoy a fair standard of liv- 
ing. The village is located near larger com- 
munities where several of our citizens work. 

We have a well designed brick building of 
eighteen rooms with a combined gymnasium 
and auditorium which houses 500 pupils en- 
rolled in all grades from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth. About 130 pupils come 
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Eprror’s Note: This article shows step 
by step how the Ovid, Mich., high school 
and elementary school were placed upon a 
more democratic basis. First came the or- 
ganization of a teachers’ club, in which the 
teachers are officers, and the administrators 
are just members. Then a year ago the 
pupils were organized for participation. In 
fact, this article is the result of the coopera- 
tive work of a teacher committee and Mr. 
Strong, who is superintendent of schools. 
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by bus from the rural area surrounding 
the town. Our staff consists of two ad- 
ministrators and fifteen teachers, seven of 
whom are used in the grades. 

Our first step in organizing our present 
system was the development of a statement 
of philosophy. Each member of our staff 
wrote his own statement, after which a 
committee developed a composite one which 
was approved by the whole group and is 
worded as follows: 


Believing that the child in our care is an all- 
important being and that education should center 
about the individual, we, the teachers of the Ovid 
Public Schools, adopt the following philosophy of 
education. 

We believe in the cooperation between pupils and 
teachers in the promoting of education and em- 
phasizing the moral, the physical, the social, and 
the educational development of the child. 

We believe that education should be for the pur- 
pose of preparing an individual to live a happy, 
normal, useful, and healthful life. 

We believe that the educational program should 
be centered about the child, i.e., it should provide 
for pupil interests and needs as determined by the 
present and probable future. 

We believe that pupils should be taught to respect 
democracy and to realize and visualize the workings 
of democracy by taking an active part in a demo- 
cratic school program. 

We believe that the school, the home, the church, 
and the community should work closely together, so 
that the pupil’s education may be most fully real- 
ized. 

We believe that education should never be con- 
sidered as finished, either for the teacher or the 


pupil. 

We next organized a teachers’ club com- 
posed of all teachers and administrators. A 
president was elected, who has complete 
charge of all meetings and appoints all 
committees. The superintendent and prin- 
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cipal lose their identity in this organization 
and function as teachers. They are assigned 
duties by the president of the organization, 
as are the other teachers. 

We found some difficulty at first in get- 
ting the teachers to do their own thinking 
and planning without depending upon the 
administrators. But this situation is to be 
expected in any change from autocratic to 
democratic procedure. 

The club has not only fostered more co- 
operation between staff members. but has 
resulted in definite committee projects, such 
as the following. We: 

1. Compiled a bulletin which covers such 
items as hours of attendance, hall duty, 
noon-hour duty, room care, fire drills, and 
pupil excuses. 

2. Selected problems to be studied and 
obtained consultants in specific fields. Some 
of the fields selected are reading, speech cor- 
rection, practical arithmetic, and art. 

3. Assisted in planning the school sched- 
ule (daily schedule). 

4. Assisted in the making of reports to 
the state department, accrediting agencies, 
the State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, and the local board of education. 

5. Planned the programs for the first day 
and for the last week of the school year. 

6. Assisted in the formation of the school 
budget. 

7. Assisted in the selection of library 
books. 

8. Constructed our present form of re- 
port to parents after making a study of 
many such forms. 

It was rather difficult at first for the ad- 
ministrator to give up authority. However, 
the first fear that the loss of direct control 
might cause catastrophe has been some- 
what overcome as the program develops. 
In acting as members of some of the com- 
mittees the administrators tried to keep 
from directing the thinking, although at 
times it was rather difficult to sit back and 
let the wheels of democracy grind at their 
rather slow pace. It does take more time for 


a group to formulate plans, but such plans 
are more likely to succeed because of the 
personal interest of each member. 

We have found that the majority of 
teachers welcome responsibility. They are 
willing to give extra hours and effort if 
they are to have as their reward the satisfac- 
tion of having been active participants 
in the completion of a successful project. 
We try to see that credit is given where it 
is deserved, and an effort is made to develop 
cooperation among the staff members by 
seeing that they understand one another's 
problems. 

In the beginning we counted upon many 
visitors to awaken us as staff members to 
our responsibilities. Many of us become self- 
satisfied and must be shown that we can do 
a better job. A visitor who has many con- 
tacts can do this job by telling of experi- 
ences in other schools. A wide-awake teacher 
will at once realize that there are possibili- 
ties that he has not seen and will find a 
renewed interest in development. The con- 
sultant, talking to the whole group, tends 
to acquaint the staff with methods not only 
in one field but in others as well. 

This period of awakening was followed 
by an opportunity for visitation in our own 
school as well as in schools in other com- 
munities. Teachers can cooperate with one 
another much more effectively if they know 
what is taking place in all of the rooms 
and departments. They are also able to 
plan an integrated program which will 
make use of the experiences the pupils are 
having in their other classes. One day a 
year is given to each teacher for visits to 
other communities for an exchange of ideas. 

Many of these techniques are undoubted- 
ly old to the reader, but we have found that 
it takes many ideas and combinations of 
them to keep our teachers refreshed and on 
their toes. Most of our plans are developed 
from some old ideas which we modernize to 
fit our own needs. For instance, in planning 
the work for the day the teacher always did 
the planning and made the decisions as to 
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how an act of misconduct should be treated. 
Now the children help plan their day's work 
and decide what type of reward or punish- 
ment should be given another child. 

Other methods have changed, too. Instead 
of learning the rule of measure by heart as 
something that has no meaning, a pupil is 
given actual experience in using the meas- 
ures. He may work on a project whereby 
he measures the school yard, or he makes 
an art poster or pictures in which he actual- 
ly has to use measurements. 

In art, methods also have changed. Today 
the child expresses his own feeling through 
the media of crayon, paint, etc., in place of 
the former method whereby the teacher told 
him “what and how” to draw. 

Looking back over the months we find 
many changes and a great many indications 
that the path of progress is not straight. We 
have received a great deal of satisfaction in 
planning our work together and find that 
this feeling has permeated the whole stu- 
dent body. The pupils are getting a new 
concept of democracy and are enjoying a 
new freedom in their contacts with teachers 
and administrators. We teachers are also 
finding that the pupils are much more ca- 
pable and resourceful than we had thought. 

After creating a progressive desire in the 
teachers through the devices previously 
enumerated, we are ready for some definite 
in-service teacher training. Our plan this 
year is built primarily around the arts, and 
was started last year. The state creative- 
education group, composed of interested 
persons from the elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges, selected our school as 
its experimental school for introduction of 
the arts, Our school sent a group of teachers 
to a meeting of this organization, where 
they presented a graphic picture of our 
school situation. Out of this contact has 
come a well-defined program of instruction 
for our teachers, as well as the rural teachers 
of the community. 

The members of this group from the col- 
leges and larger city systems have given 


their time to bring our teachers demonstra- 
tions and instruction in the different fields 
of art. We, in turn, offer an opportunity 
for the arts group to come down to earth 
with some of their techniques and theories. 
Many fine new experiences are coming out 
of this venture for all teachers involved, as 
well as for our pupils, who otherwise would 
have had fewer art experiences. 

The arts course has acted as an appetizer 
for teachers. To satisfy the desire for inves- 
tigation, several study groups have been 
formed which are working in the following 
fields: health, reading, spelling, practical 
science, speech, applied mathematics, con- 
servation, vocational guidance, and living as 
it is being affected by the war. 

Some of these studies involve the use of 
outside consultants, with whom contacts are 
made by letter, or who are, if possible, 
brought into the school to meet with our 
groups. We also bring in as much visual 
material as can be obtained. 

Our school had no form of pupil par- 
ticipation in school government until a 
year ago. This situation was discussed and 
some of the teachers pointed out to the pu- 
pils in their classes the possibility and de- 
sirability of their having some part in the 
operation of the school. Literature, year 
books, and other information was obtained 
from several schools having pupil organiza- 
tions, and was given to the pupils for study. 
When enough interest had been aroused a 
committee was selected to present the ad- 
ministrator with a request for some form 
of participation. 

The administrator asked the committee to 
discuss it with a greater number of pupils 
and then return to report their desires. 
After it was ascertained that the student 
body was in favor of such an organization, 
an election was held to select four members- 
at-large, while each class elected representa- 
tives to the body. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution, which 
was adopted and presented to the student 
body for affirmative vote. 
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The student senate was given as much 
authority as it could successfully administer. 
The two administrators attend most senate 
meetings and have veto power, although 
they have never used it. The senate is con- 
ducted entirely by pupil officers, elected by 
the student body, who call upon the coun- 
selors only for suggestions and advice. 

Some of the projects sponsored by the 
senate follow: 

1. A noon-hour program which takes care 
of recreation for all rural pupils, This in- 
cludes ping pong, dancing, games, dramatic 
sketches, quiz programs and other forms of 
recreation. The whole program is under 
pupil direction and planning. 

2. An annual guidance-day program for 
the junior and seniors. This is the outstand- 
ing event of the year, and the senate group 
has invited two other schools to participate 
in this event, 

A committee composed of members from 
each school makes up a questionnaire to 
determine the fields of interest of the pu- 
pils. The next step is a conference with the 
superintendent to select consultants for the 
program. This is followed by trips, wher- 
ever possible, so the pupils may invite the 
consultants in person. The committee mem- 
bers are introduced to the prospective con- 
sultant by the superintendent, and they 
then explain the program and extend the 
invitation. Even if it is impossible for the 
individual to accept, the pupils have had a 
valuable experience in making the contact. 

After all consultants have been obtained, 
a very careful program is scheduled and 
each pupil is able to get into three or four 
of his interest-fields. A noon-hour program 
is arranged and the final session is devoted 
to evaluation by consultants and pupils. 
The teachers have no part in the program 
other than as consultants or guests. 

3. A free study period. This is an experi- 
ment in pupil control and consists of one 
period a day when pupils are in the study 
hall without teacher control. It has been 
most successful with a pupil in charge. It 


has been tried with no one in charge but 
this proved to be impractical part of the 
time because the pupils had not progressed 
to a point where they were self-disciplined. 
It is rather a long step from parental and 
teacher direction to self-direction and self- 
reliance. 

4. A war council. The student body felt 
that the various war efforts should be con- 
solidated under one group of pupils elected 
by the whole student union. This council 
makes reports to the senate (the governing 
body of the school) but carries on its duties 
independently from the senate group. The 
council directs all campaigns for scrap, 
bonds and stamps, kitchen fats, old silk, 
newspapers, etc. It also controls all litera- 
ture and posters dealing with the war effort. 
Air raid drills and fire drills are directed by 
this group, a represéntative of which is on 
the community war council. The council 
has been instrumental in making our school 
an outstanding one in this defense area. 

Our pupils have a definite program of 
rural school visitation and orientation. Each 
fall a committee composed of pupils, a local 
business man, and the superintendent 
makes a trip to each rural school in the 
area. The pupils do the talking, first intro- 
ducing the members of the committee, after 
which they present a small gift, such as a 
calendar or individual pencils. They then 
invite the pupils of the school to visit the 
high school to see a movie sponsored by the 
senate, and offer the teacher and the pupils 
the use of our mimeographing and library 
facilities. 

In the spring a second visit is made. A 
bat and a ball are presented to each school 
and it is invited to participate in our an- 
nual field day. At this time a short talk is 
given on the advantages of high-school edu- 
cation, including information about some of 
the subjects taken by freshman pupils. 
Questions about high-school life are an- 
swered. 

‘The rural field day, including events for 
all grades from the first through the twelfth, 
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is pupil-planned and administered. The 
morning program consists of individual 
and group contests and games, while the 
afternoon is devoted to a series of softball 
contests between rural and village teams. 
The membership of the rural team consists 
of one representative from each school. 

The organization of this day’s program 
starts in our senate, where a committee is 
selected to do the ground work. After some 
general suggestions have been discussed and 
selections made, they are written out and a 
copy is sent to each school asking for their 
evaluation and suggestions. Upon the re- 
ceipt of these returns, the final draft is 
drawn, which once more must get the ap- 
proval of the rural schools as well as the 
senate. 

One of the most important projects spon- 
sored by the senate is our public-address 
system, whose equipment was purchased by 
the student union. 

Our grade pupils are initiated into demo- 
cratic methods through their own room 
clubs. The officers are elected frequently so 
that a great many pupils may experience 
leadership, and each of the other members 
has some part in the care of the room. In 
addition club members plan cooperative 
projects such as assembly programs, murals, 
and puppet shows, and each takes a part in 
self discipline. 

Our high-school pupil committees make 
periodic inspection trips with the adminis- 
trators, After these inspections a list of sug- 
gestions that may help to improve the school 
is passed on to the teachers and pupils. 
Some of the items on this list have resulted 
in the following changes: redecoration of 
restrooms, installation of flower boxes in 
hall windows, cleaning of little-used cup- 
boards, better ventilation in locker room, 
bulletin boards in rooms, and a locker for 
lunch boxes. It has also increased pupils’ 
pride and interest in the general appear- 
ance of the building and the grounds. 

Out of these needs for improvement has 


come a definite plan for building mainte- 
nance by pupils. Each shop course contains 
one unit for building maintenance. The 
pupils plan the work to be done and then, 
under the direction of the shop teacher or 
janitor, actually do the work. 

They have painted several rooms, sanded 
and refinished several classroom floors, re- 
paired window cords and window shades, 
installed bulletin boards and shelves, built 
book cases, rebuilt a supply room (which 
necessitated cutting a doorway, hanging the 
door, and fitting trim), repaired light 
switches, helped install a concrete floor, re- 
paired furniture and refinished furniture, 
constructed picture frames, glazed windows, 
repaired metal lockers and other small proj- 
ects. We have had the cooperation of our 
tradesmen in these projects and several 
times have had their assistance in instruct- 
ing pupils in certain phases of the work. 

We have found that many people are in- 
terested in the education of youth. We real- 
ize that the teaching staff is only a cog in 
the wheel of education and that it takes 
more than one cog to make the wheel re- 
volve. Our organization makes full use of 
all the following groups: school board, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, pupils, pupil organ- 
izations, tradesmen, educational consultants, 
professional and industrial leaders, and par- 
ents. It is only fair to warn you that in a 
democratic organization the path of prog- 
ress is not always smooth or straight. Some 
individuals will be found who will take 
advantage of a program sponsored and di- 
rected by members of a group. But we must 
remember that we learn by our mistakes and 
only gain in strength by overcoming ob- 
stacles. 

Is our wheel complete? We feel that there 
is room for many more cogs and that the 
more we have, the smoother the action; the 
greater the speed, the less the friction. We 
are seeking new cogs and praying that the 
wheel will improve until true democracy is 
achieved. 





WARTIME High School vs. 


The Providence program 
serves and holds seniors 


COLLEGE 


By HOWARD D. WOOD 


HE ARMED SERVICES and those activities 
related to the prosecution of the war 
are rapidly absorbing the manpower of our 
country, As a result we have now reached 
the point where women are being called 
upon in steadily increasing numbers to take 
over many places in industry and business 
now occupied or formerly occupied by men. 
Women are also being called upon to in- 
crease their own activities and effectiveness 
in such fields as Red Cross work, hospital 
aides, civilian defense and allied callings. 
Our young people, too, are being con- 
stantly called upon to fill positions formerly 
reserved for adult workers, and many of 
these are working a full week of 48 hours 
in addition to carrying a regular school 
schedule. On all sides, because of the de- 
mands of the times, we see reduction of 
the age at which young people may enter 
industry. 
Our greatest reserve of manpower, and 
this includes women, is in our schools. It 


—_— 


Eprror’s Note: Most high-school prin- 
cipals, states the author, insist that the high 
school is best qualified to deal with adoles- 
cents, and that they shouldn’t be accelerated 
into college: “This calm assurance, how- 
ever... will not solve the problems before 
us nor keep the pupils in high school. Un- 
less the situation is met promptly and effec- 
tively, these young people will continue to 
leave the secondary schools in steadily 
growing numbers.” The author offers, as 
one answer, the wartime reorganization 
program of the Providence, R.l., high 
schools. Dr. Wood is principal of the Hope 
High School in that city. 


is, therefore, imperative that our schools, 
particularly our high schools, extend or re- 
direct their activities in every way possible 
to prepare their pupils for the immediate 
tasks which lie before them in the armed 
services and their auxiliaries, or in industry. 
We can no longer be content to focus our 
attention upon those young people who are 
going on to college and thence to the pro- 
fessions, for we now are face to face with 
the important task of turning out producers 
who can carry on as adults. 

The colleges have faced this issue, and 
many of our leading institutions are willing 
to accept gifted pupils at least one-half year 
before completion of their high-school 
course provided the high-school principal 
recommends such pupils as worth the risk. 
In some cases it may be true that the col- 
lege policy is more selfish than altruistic, 
being motivated by the real need to secure 
pupils to fill the vacancies left in the college 
ranks by men and women entering the ser- 
vices. In the majority of cases, however, 
the college officials are spurred on by the 
very real desire to prepare young people, 
as soon as possible, for more effective service 
to their country. 

Most secondary-school principals will in- 
sist that the high school, with its specially 
trained teaching personnel, qualified to 
deal with adolescents, is the most desirable 
place for these young people to receive this 
instruction. The arguments are all too well 
known to need repetition. However, this 
calm assurance on the part of the high- 
school principals will not solve the prob- 
lems before us nor keep the pupils in high 
school. Unless the situation is met prompt- 
ly and effectively, these young people will 
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continue to leave the secondary schools 
in steadily growing numbers. 

For some time past the Providence high 
schools have recognized the vital necessity 
of intensifying their efforts in the fields of 
English, social studies, mathematics and 
science. We have already recognized the im- 
portance of aviation and instituted courses 
in pre-flight aeronautics, electricity, radio 
and navigation. In the fall of 1942 we 
accepted the fundamental philosophy of the 
High School Victory Corps, to increase the 
interests of pupils and guide them into ap- 
propriate activities leading to more effec- 
tive participation in the war effort. 

As steps were taken to introduce units 
into the high schools, it became more and 
more evident that pupils wished to par- 
ticipate in community activities. There was 
a wholehearted response to the proposed 
increase in time devoted to the develop- 
ment of a physical fitness program, but 
little evidence of a desire for formal mili- 
tary drill separated from the physcial-edu- 
cation program or for the wearing of uni- 
forms. 

With the opening of the new term in 
February, radical curricular changes were 
put into effect. Up to that time the only 
required subjects had been English (five 
45-minute periods a week), guidance (two 
periods a week), physical education (three 
periods a week) for all grades, and Ameri- 
can history in the eleventh grade (five peri- 
ods a week). 

Under our new program all pupils still 
are required to take English, guidance and 
American history as just stated. In addition 
the physical fitness program has been 
stepped up to five periods a week for all 
pupils unless they are excused by a physi- 
cian’s certificate. Crippled youth, cardiac 
cases and similar types receive corrective 
treatment or rest under supervision and 
upon recommendation of qualified medical 
experts. All boys in the tenth grade are 
also required to take and pass one year of 
mathematics (algebra, plane geometry, shop 


mathematics, or general mathematics). 
Those pupils who are now in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades must complete at least 
one year of mathematics beyond the ninth 
grade. 

A further innovation in our school cur- 
riculum has been the separation of our 
electives into two categories: (a) War Elec- 
tives and (b) Objective Electives. In view 
of the urgency of the present situation and 
in response to a request of the War De- 
partment, we expect each pupil to take 
at least one War Elective each term. The 
War Electives include the Pre-Induction 
courses recommended by the Army plus 
other courses aimed at filling real and im- 
mediate needs in the Army, Navy and in- 
dustry. The pupil may also choose one 
Objective Elective to complete his schedule 
and to fulfill his plans for post secondary 
work, hence the term Objective Elective. 

In special cases, such as college prepara- 
tion for young pupils who may reasonably 
expect one or two years in college before 
being called into military service, or in 
those cases obviously unfit for military par- 
ticipation, an Objective Elective may be 
substituted for the War Elective if the ap- 
proval of the principal has been secured. 

War Electives open to boys in the tenth 
grade include: 

Art Metal 
Automotive Mechanics 


Camouflage 
Horticulture 


Mechanical Drawing 
Plastics 

Radio and Code 
Woodwork 


If room is available, girls may choose 
one or more of the War Electives open to 
boys. Otherwise, they choose from the fol- 
lowing list: 

Clothing in Wartime 

Consumer Education 

Food Problems in War- 
time 

Homemaking in War- 
time 


Home Nursing 
Nutrition 
Typewriting 


The War Electives open to boys in the 
eleventh grade are the same as in the tenth 
grade with the addition of the following: 
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Aeronautics 

Electricity 

Fundamentals of Ma- 
chines (Mechanics) 


Navigation 
Photography 
Physics 


If room is available, girls may choose 
from the boys’ list of War Electives, other- 
wise from the same list open to them in 
the tenth grade with the addition of: 


Filing Shorthand 


Machine Operating 

Additions open to boys and girls in the 
twelfth grade are chemistry and Pre-Induc- 
tion social studies. The latter subject is a 
revised civics course dealing with the issues 
underlying the war, and the peace which 
we hope will follow the present conflagra- 
tion. 

Our Objective Electives, which are open 
to all pupils under the foregoing condi- 
tions, include all of the conventional sec- 
ondary-school offerings in art, commercial 
work, foreign languages (ancient and mod- 
ern), mathematics, music, science, social 
studies and shops. 

The curricular changes have increased 


the pupil load considerably. Ninety-three 
per cent of our pupils have added one five- 
period subject to their schedule in addition 
to two extra periods of physical education 
a week, bringing their total load to thirty- 
two periods a week, This leaves just three 


periods in the week for study during school 
hours. In addition to this increase in the 
school load, sixty-two per cent of our pupils 
are working part-time outside of school 
hours. These factors have thrown tremen- 
dous burdens upon pupils and teachers 
alike, necessitating many changes in class- 
room routine. The old days of hearing les- 
sons have of necessity given way to a new 
program of supervision of study and work 
in the classroom, Our job is to train our 
young people so they can do their share 
now as well as later. So far we have not 
found many young people unwilling or 
unable to “take it”. 

The new emphasis upon War Electives 
has caused a considerable increase in the 
number of pupils studying mathematics, 
science, and in the new fields listed, with a 
consequent substantial drop in the number 
of pupils taking social studies, foreign lan- 
guages, art and music. As a result, we are 
finding it necessary to retrain and reassign 
many teachers. We have not yet found it 
necessary to drop any teachers. 

The high school has gone to war, and in 
the opinion of many it is doing a real job. 
We shall and we must meet the challenge! 
If we fail, everything we hold dear and for 
which we have labored so long will go up 
in smoke! 


Our Racial Problems 


If color is the unfinished business of democracy, 
we should roll up our sleeves and be about finish- 
ing it. There is no question before us today that 
is thornier or more full of heat than light. But we 
are faced with the facts of it and, as Christian citi- 
zens of a democracy, cannot refuse to come to grips 
with these facts, even though we cannot see the 
finished product of our endeavors. 

If the Jewish problem makes the New Yorker's 
blood curdle; if the Oriental situation makes the 
Californian see red; if the Mexican question arouses 
the ire of the border Texan; if the many foreign 


born residing in our large northern cities, like 
Chicago and Detroit, make the natives writhe with 
resentment; if the Indian is the bug-bear of the 
mid-westerner; and if the question of Negro rights 
makes our blood boil; I should say we have some 
excellent indications of a race problem in America. 
And, further, because of the openly bitter an- 
tagonisms sharply before us, the grave need is 
evident, and our responsibility for dealing with it, 
as far as we can, simply cannot be denied.—Rev. 
james W. Kennepy in Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


Don’t Relax Now! 


As this department was being prepared early in 
August everything looked wonderful. The Axis forces 
were taking a beating in Sicily, Russia, and the 
South Pacific, and (from the air) in Germany. Vic- 
tory may look even nearer by the time this issue 
is off the press, But a rosy prospect is only the 
signal for high schools to redouble their wartime 
activities. We can help to save thousands of lives 
on the fighting fronts and to end the misery of 
millions of people in occupied countries by work- 
ing hard now to end the war a week, a month, 
a year sooner. This is no time to relax. 


Biology for War 
and Peace 


Pupils and teacher worked out a new wartime 
biology course of study for Pleasantville, N.J., High 
School, reports Helen Steelman in New Jersey Edu- 
cational Review. The new course is based upon 
answers supplied by the pupils to two questions, 
supplemented by a few answers suggested by the 
teacher. The questions and the answers: 

What should we study in a biology course to fit 
us for wartime living? War gases; nutrition; war- 
time diseases—their cure and prevention; the human 
body; first aid; plants we can raise in case we can’t 
get them from other countries; and the mental 
effects of war on soldiers and civilians. 

What should we study in a biology course to fit 
us for living after the war? Nutrition; agriculture 
(because the U. S. may have to feed most of the 
world after the war); vitamins; mental adjustment 
soldiers have to make after a war. 

Standard textbooks will be supplemented by 
newspaper and magazine articles. 


Wartime Education Week a 
Vital Opportunity 


American Education Week, November 7 to 13, 
will be observed at a critical period in the history 
of American education. 

Because of the present crisis confronting the 
schools, the National Education Association urges 
schools to make full use of this opportunity to give 
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their communities “a better understanding of the 
contribution the schools are making to the war 
effort and to the winning of the peace. This is 
imperative if the schools are not to suffer even more 
than they have.” 

With the theme of “Education for Victory”, the 
topical arrangement of days is as follows: 

Sun., Nov. 7: Education for World Understanding 

Mon., Nov. 8: Education for Work 

Tues., Nov. 9: Education for the Air Age 

Wed., Nov. 10: Education to Win and Secure 
the Peace 

Thurs., Nov. 11: Education for Wartime Citizen- 
ship 

Fri., Nov. 12: Meeting the Emergency in Edu- 
cation 

Sat., Nov. 13: Education for Sound Health 

Full information on the various materials avail- 
able to help in observance of the Week may be 
obtained from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. There 
are 24 individual items at low prices, including 
posters, manuals, leaflets, plays, newspaper mats. 
Packets of materials for each public-school level are 
50 cents each. 


Follow-up Drive 


To prove that their community scrap drive 
hadn't “picked the bones clean,” members of Junior 
Red Cross groups in Yellowstone County, Mont., 
schools followed up with a “clean-up”, reports 
American Junior Red Cross Bulletin. The supple- 
mentary drive yielded 50 tons of scrap metal, which 
added $400 to the JRC fund. 


Tin Cans: If Housewives 
Won’t, We Will! 

The importance of tin-can salvage increases as 
more and more American troops reach the fighting 
fronts. This is an activity overlooked in some schools. 
Other schools are helping the community to do a 
good job on tin cans. Following is a report from one 
school: 

In Matewan, W.Va., the Victory Corps of Mag- 
nolia High School plays a leading part in tin can 
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collection. The block system is used, and pupil col- 
lectors have regular routes. Pupils accept cans 
unprocessed, and at the school depot committees 
prepare, and flatten, and pack them. Homeroom 
competitions heighten interest of pupils in bringing 
jn more and more cans, 


Recreation Packs 


Recreation packs for passing troop trains are 
a project of Junior Red Cross groups in St. Paul, 
Minn., high schools, reports American Junior Red 
Cross Bulletin. 

Each pack contains two books, four magazines, a 
deck of cards, candy, stationery, pencil stubs, joke 
and cartoon books, crossword puzzles, and memo- 
randum pads. 

Pupils clean packs of used playing cards, save 
pencil stubs, make up the joke and cartoon books 
with scissors and paste, and help to collect the 
other items that go into each bag. 


Community Service Activities 

for All Pupils 

Community War Services and the High-School 
Victory Corps is a new pamphlet of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

“Participation in wartime community service 
activities is recognized as a condition for general 
membership in the Victory Corps,” states U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Studebaker in the 
pamphlet, which reports numerous ways in which 
high-school pupil groups have helped on the home 
front. Lists of planning aids include books, pam- 
phlets, and films. Typical community-service reports 
follow: 

Boys Club volunteers in New York City con- 
ducted a piano-collecting drive. The 124 instru- 
ments they rounded up were dismantled to produce 
15 tons of scrap metal. 

Boy Scout Troop 28 of Portland, Me., set up a 
camp scene and handicraft display in two grocery 
windows, and operated a War Savings booth inside 
the market. When a customer ordered a bond, a 
Scout dashed one block to the post office for it. In 
9 days, $4,000 worth of war bonds and stamps were 
sold. 

Girl Scouts of Flint, Mich., use back yards for 
playgrounds for small children directed by a Scout 
who has received special training for the job. 

Girl Reserves of East Orange, N.J., ease the 
shortage of nurses at Orthopedic Hospital by help- 
ing to take off plaster casts, make plaster bandages, 
take charts back and forth, deliver mail, and act as 
desk hostesses. 

Camp-Fire Girls of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., un- 
dertook a campaign to investigate and publicize the 


garbage collection system of the city, and had a 
part in setting up an improved plan. 

A group of young people in a Memphis, Tenn., 
church provided toys and equipment for a local 
nursery school for Negro children, and sent 125 
presents to Japanese-American children in reloca- 
tion centers. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 15 cents each, payment with order. 


No More Group Letters 


Some high schools have sent group-project let- 
ters, Christmas cards signed by all members of the 
faculty, etc., to all graduates in the armed forces. 
Military authorities, reports the American Junior 
Red Cross Bulletin, have requested that schools 
abandon such letter projects. Delivery of mail to 
the millions of service men has become a tre- 
mendous task. And the men want to hear from 
their own families and close friends before anything 
else. 


Teachers Must Set Example 
of Tolerance 


Teachers can help either to build or destroy 
racial amity in the United States. They condition 
the mind of young America. Therefore, teachers 
above all others must be free of hate, discrimina- 
tion and prejudice. .. . 

It is only through suggestion and by example 
that children develop racial antipathies and ani- 
mosities. . . . 

But—in some schools, the attitudes of the teach- 
ers, not the pupils, are the problem. They are the 
ones who set the bad example of racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. There is the teacher who 
makes slurring, derogatory comment: “If you 
weren't black you'd have some brains in your 
head!” There are teachers who segregate them- 
selves into racial and religious groups. 

There are the teachers who separate into distinct 
groups in the school lunchrooms. In one school, it 
is reported that the principal has luncheon with a 
different group daily in order to keep the sem- 
blance of unity and to prove that she, at least, is 
not partial to any group. 

There should be no appeasement. A teacher who 
gives the slightest evidence of racial or religious 
prejudice should be REMOVED AT ONCE. Such 
a person is a wicked influence—a force destructive 
of good will—an enemy of all the things this gen- 
eration is fighting and dying to preserve.—JOHANNA 
M. LinpLor and Frances H. Konan in New York 
Post. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Stamp Auction of Donated Items 
Raises $1,200 for War 


Recently the pupils of Wilson, Ark., High School 
decided that the school stamp sales needed pep- 
ping up, reports Louise Phillips to this depart- 
ment. Under the direction of the superintendent and 
the senior class, they sponsored a stamp auction. 
Students throughout the school donated prizes to be 
auctioned. Among the prizes were such things as 
eggs, butter, innumerable jars of home canned 
fruits and vegetables, pecans, a live duck, a pair of 
pigeons, a carton of gum, a pound of coffee, a pound 
of sugar, old footballs, candy, chickens, and cakes. 

One of the men of the town served as auctioneer 
and led the fun. The entire student body turned 
out for the sale. The prizes were auctioned off to the 
highest bidder with the bidder paying for his pur- 
chase by buying the amount he had bid in stamps 
and bonds. A group of senior girls sold stamps and 
recorded them, The highest bid of the afternoon 
was $57 for a carton of chewing gum. A total of 
$1,200 in stamps and bonds was sold in three hours. 
The bidding was spirited and the pupils enjoyed it 
so much that they are planning another soon. 


“Commando German” Project 


A project in “Commando German” is reported 
by Maxim Newmark, teacher of German at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Technical High School, in High Points. 

For a nominal charge he obtained an advanced 
instalment of the German Military Dictionary from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. The vocabularies 
in the publication are “more than adequate for any 
number of classroom projects”. 

Working out 10 typical situations, such as “ques- 
tioning a prisoner” or “monitoring radio broadcasts 
in German”, Mr. Newmark had his pupils bring to 
class series of questions or statements in English 
covering one or more of the situations, or situations 
the pupils might originate. The sentence series was 
then used as a basis for German composition, or 
for translation into German. Series of dialogues 
were thus worked out and dramatized in class. 


Detroit Drops Debates for 
War Speakers’ Bureau 


Last fall a conference of all high-school debate 
coaches in Detroit, Mich., was called to weigh the 
advisability of abandoning conventional debating 


for the duration, reports Walter E. Gleason in 
Michigan Education Journal. This group con- 
curred in the proposal, and agreed that speech 
should utilize its skills and training to foster na- 
tional unity through creating a common under- 
standing of wartime needs and problems... . 
During the past year, the Detroit public schools 
have successfully mobilized the resources of speech 
education by establishing speakers’ bureaus in all 
high schools. These bureaus are conducted in con- 
nection with the various community war services 
and serve the dual purpose (1) of informing high- 
school-age youth and the citizens of the wartime 
needs of the nation, and (2) of providing a large 
number of high-school students with an opportunity 
to participate directly and effectively in the war 
effort as speakers in school and community. 


Agriculture Training Plan 
for 1944 Farm Work 


A plan for more thorough preparation of high- 
school pupils this winter for farm work in 1944 
is indicated with wry humor by Dr. F. B. Knight, 
head of the Victory Farm Volunteers program of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in School and 
Society: 

“It may well prove advantageous to budget the 
curriculum of city high schools so that their youth 
may go out to work not only with excellent in- 
tentions and splendid attitudes (orientation lec- 
tures) but, also, with a few basic agricultural skills 
already mastered. It would be exceedingly incon- 
venient for city high schools to teach boys in the 
winter time how to run a tractor instead of how 
to pivot on a basketball floor, but such emergency 
teaching may yet be indicated. 

“The sending of squads of high-school boys and 
girls to our colleges of agriculture for short inten- 
sive training during the winter would seem a pipe 
dream now—for such would take away the hero 
in the senior play, break up the rhythm of class 
organization, and might even cause difficulty in 
state reimbursements based on average daily at- 
tendance. 

“But with our agricultural colleges and their 
farms, equipment, and livestock available and their 
classrooms getting empty of students of military 
age, we may yet train city youths for farms for 
the same reason that we train their older brothers 
in the Army—total war. The inconvenience of train- 
ing farm workers will be less and less impressive 
as the need for food becomes more and more evi- 
dent.” 
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SCHOOLS FOR VICTORY 


Wartime Geography Bulletins 
Issued Weekly 


Teachers of current events will find the Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins of the National Geographic 
Society helpful in providing background facts 
about places and peoples that pop up in the war- 
time news. Chief purpose of the Bulletins nowa- 
days is to offer “a geographic link between the 
news and the classroom.” 

The Bulletins are issued weekly during the school 
year, beginning October 4. Each issue contains five 
brief factual articles and seven illustrations or maps. 
The go-week service costs 25 cents, and payment 
must accompany subscription order. 


War and Literature: Our Big 
Classroom Map 


War news has caused many pupils to “gape in 
humiliated wonder at the mention of Rangoon 
and Mandalay. They had been figuring all along 
that Lawrence Tibbett and Rudyard Kipling had 
merely dreamed those names up,” states Leonard 
J. Buchner in New Jersey Educational Review. 

A picture of an Army map with colored pins 
gave English classes of Morris Junior High School, 
Hillside, N.J., an idea. Why not put literature on 
the map—a big map? 

The shop pupils supplied a slab of plywood, 
5 by 6 feet. A green burlap surface (the oceans) 
was held taut by a fitted frame. The pupils drew 
to scale a map of the world. The continents and 
islands were traced upon a sheet of cork one-quar- 
ter inch thick, and cut out with a band saw. 

As world news broke in regions of literary note, 
colored pins, explanatory tags and news clippings 
went up on the big map. As pupils read books set 
in distant places, more pins and tags appeared. One 
boy made a hit by plotting the voyages in Two 
Years Before the Mast. Oral book reports made use 
of the map. 

“Pupils have come to realize that reading is 
free transportation to new experiences; and we 
have definitely settled the fact that Guadalcanal is 
not within sight of San Francisco, even on a clear 
day.” 


Counseling for Army Studies 
Is Requested 


Cooperation of teachers in a certain pre-induc- 
tion counseling and informational task is requested 
by the War and Navy Departments, announces Will 
C. Crawford in San Diego City Schools Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletin. 

It is desirable for high-school pupils to know, 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long, Editor, THE CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











before their induction for service, that they can 
look forward to continuing their education, to some 
extent, while in uniform. Military authorities urge 
pupils to plan in advance, with counselors and 
teachers, a duration program of courses for volun- 
tary study in off-duty time. 


50,000 Jars 


In the canning plant of the Huntsville Public 
Schools 50,000 jars of fruits and vegetables were 
processed during the 1942 canning season, state 
Alton P. Griffin and J. G. Umstattd in The Texas 
Outlook. This big-time production supplied the 
school lunchrooms of the city and 18 surrounding 
districts during the following school year. 


Girls’ 5-Week Shop Classes 
In San Diego 


San Diego High School is now preparing girls 
for direct entry into industry through two five- 
week courses—Fundamentals of Shop Work, and 
Aircraft Drafting. These courses provide a ground 
work upon which industry can build. And for 
some operations it will be possible to put girls 
directly into production after the school’s five- 
week training period. 


Consumer Class Spreads Facts 


The consumer-economics class of Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Wash., publishes a monthly bulle- 
tin called Face the Facts, states A. F. Mahaffey in 
Washington Education Journal. Purpose of the 
bulletin is to spread the class's findings in the 
school and the community. 





“TOHNNY got a ZERO” 


Some of my worst scholars are heroes, 
and I try to mark—not brand—them 


By GEORGE H. HENRY 


N A FACULTY ROOM I heard a teacher ridi- 
Louie a certain pupil’s wretched sentence 
structure: “The boy simply can’t write the 
English language.” The criticism was not 
exactly leveled at the boy’s use of English 
but at something in the boy himself very 
destructive to the median of the objective 
test by which the teacher himself was rated 
—as if the devious grouping of the im- 
memorial cells represented by this unclassi- 
fied boy should have, eons ago, anticipated 
drill pads, nominative case, and the promo- 
tion system. 

It is a favorite pastime for us teachers 
to prate between bridge deals on the oddi- 
ties that nature turns over to us, innocent 
of the fact that these boys and girls, con- 
cocted of chromosomes, earth, rain, blood, 
and sun, may be nature’s direct rebuff to 
the abstraction we call teaching. At the bull 
sessions and over drugstore counters pupils 
make sport of the crazy codgers in whom 
years in the classroom have engendered 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Did that popular song of 
some months ago, which provides the title 
of this article, stir your conscience very 
much? Well, there are many admirable 
characters and true heroes who haven’t yet 
left our classrooms. In this article Mr. 
Henry tells about some of the very unscho- 
lastic young people whom he respects, and 
why “so long as there seems to be no pro- 
vision in the school to mark such qualities, 
I shall have to sneak them in on the Eng- 
lish mark”. Mr. Henry is principal of 
Dover, Del., High School. 


quirks and vagaries more odd than nature 
herself could ever invent. 

It happened that I knew the young boy’s 
quiet, unpretentious interest in water- 
colors, which I thought exceedingly good, 
so much that I wanted him to hold a little 
one-man show in the local library. Already, 
at fifteen, he had the instinct of the true 
water colorist—few lines, the quick cut to 
the central idea, an unstudied manner. 

Here was a youngster shaping delicate 
sensitive moods with a brush. He was able 
to do something for which the teacher had 
no talent. The boy had just as much right 
to bawl out the teacher for being unable 
to paint as the teacher had for ridiculing 
the boy’s failure to write. 

There is something about the word 
“teacher” I dislike. To be truthful I don’t 
have nearly so much talent as many young 
people sitting before me. I always feel hum- 
ble when I look around the room. There 
is Clara, who can play a Chopin ballade 
much better than I can. Jim does better 
theme work than I did at his age. I couldn't 
begin to act like Francis, even though I 
am the director. As for bass fishing, Paul 
is really an authority, and what is more, 
he knows nature with as much intimacy as 
Bryant or Wordsworth, even though he 
does have trouble reading them. I've been 
with him and I know. 

It is a pleasure to see Jack dive—the 
arched back, the expanded chest; at basket- 
ball he is always relaxed, moving without 
strain; poetry is in his muscles, not in his 
words. And shy Grace, who looks down 
demurely and who feels everything so 
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strongly—injustice, poverty, farewells—how 
Herrick would be inspired by her! Harry 
can diagnose every knock and chuckle of an 
engine, and heavens knows, it keeps me 
busy identifying the spark plugs. 

Just a week ago I learned that two former 
pupils, just “C” pupils, had stories pub- 
lished; that’s more than their own teacher 
ever accomplished, and he teaches writing 
too! It keeps me scratching to get themes 
from Raymond. No wonder; he is making a 
very presentable arrangement of the “Lon- 
donderry Air”. 

Many an English teacher dilates on the 
remarkable character traits that some novel- 
ist weaves into a fictional pattern, and then 
through analysis, outline, and composition 
endeavors to inspire pupils to emulate the 
hero, naively unaware that many of his 
pupils already possess in the flesh what he 
hopes to instill by word of mouth—already 
have within themselves nobler material and 
more accomplished deeds than the great 
work itself depicts. Once while teaching 
Giants in the Earth I did not know that 
one of these giants sat before me. 

The boy’s father, trying to get out of the 
tenant farmer class after a long battle with 
the evil system, bought a tract of land, then 
in a few years died, leaving two boys, 
both in their teens, with a heavy mortgage. 
The younger, in the ninth grade, toiled be- 
yond his powers and still managed to come 
to school. Each year the youngsters con- 
tinued to lose money. Ready for the 
eleventh grade, the younger one dropped 
out for two years during the worst of the 
depression; yet the farm was irretrievably 
lost. 

That slaving fight to keep up the interest 
on a farm with submarginal soil was a saga 
—the weeks out of school at tomato time 
and all the drudgery of putting out the 
thousands of little plants in vain. Two 
youths without enough knowledge or 
strength trying to save the place: the to- 
mato crop in which they had such great 
hopes washed out in a prolonged north- 


easter that beat across the open bay marsh. 

Then they moved their mother to a 
tenant farm—and my execrable English 
writer hitchhiked 13 miles to resume school, 
for the school bus did not go in his direc- 
tion. He played football, the only school 
activity he could do well, and often had 
to walk four miles after practice in the 
dark, late for supper, when free rides would 
fail, and then, lantern in hand, finish the 
chores. How we romanticize over the self- 
reliance of the early pioneers, and fail to 
see it under our academic noses! 

The boy moved to town, graduated at the 
depth of the depression, and worked a year 
at six dollars a week at a part-time job until 
he decided to join the army. Because of his 
neglected teeth he failed even at this. Out of 
his meagre pay he carefully saved thirty dol- 
lars so that he might meet the dental re- 
quirements. At a time when I heard $5,000- 
a-year men grumble at a few extra dollars for 
defense he literally paid to serve his coun- 
try. Months later he survived the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, while the men who had 
gobbled up his farm grumbled about un- 
preparedness. 

None of this story is registered in the 
cumulative files in the office. In a way it is, 
though, because he has a neat 75 in English, 
to remain there until he dies. Still, I found 
it impossible to teach him that “you” always 
takes the plural. 

I recall a freshman, a farm boy, frail and 
tow-headed, who would glance at me timid- 
ly, suspicious of the ogre who returned his 
weary offerings all blue-penciled, to be re- 
written and rewritten, Now he is patrolling 
the air over the Delaware, protecting our 
school itself from another ogre. As I watch 
him take off a page of his senior theme 
comes to mind, a scrawny handwriting, each 
line loaded with petty mistakes, sentences 
that were always falling into a nosedive in 
spite of four years of drill on balance. If 
I hadn’t passed him in English he wouldn't 
be flying. 

School has extremely exaggerated the 
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worth of reading and writing, and the class- 
room has made a fetish of pure, isolated 
intelligence unrelated to other qualities 
without which it has little significance. It 
is strange how God fashioned so many of 
his creatures so far below the demands of 
English syntax. 

I could go on and on. So, when pupils 
don’t do very well in English I don’t rave 
and rant. I look around to see what it is 
they do well in other ways. When I dis- 
cover something of interest in them, I 
manage to convince myself that it’s right 
to hand out a safe “C”—in English, even 
though they can’t master sentence structure. 
I wonder whether heaven has a*minimum 
passing grade that just lets us get by; if so, 
I'm sure there must be millions of “D-'s”. 

If there be some who protest at my dis- 
honesty, I should earnestly maintain that 
most English teachers themselves are the 
unfair ones when measured even by the 
standards of English literature, for the class- 
room rewards the facile sentence makers 
and penalizes the inarticulate doer of deeds. 
The cloistered book addict who can expand 
a poem on nature to several pages wins 
the “A”, while he who rises at dawn for 
a tramp, “full of morning gladness at the 
brim”, and goes forth to observe the time 
of the flowers in their order, and sleeps 4 la 
belle étoile, is labeled a dullard when he 
fails at sentence structure on a “nature” 
theme. It is often those who are impover- 
ished of words whose splendid human traits 
provide the material for novels to exist at 
all and for poems to have content. 


You must now be saying, “But what do 
you do when you don’t really find any 
accomplishment or talent outside English?” 
To be truthful I never found such a person. 
Why, even Charlie, the trouble maker, 
whom nobody likes, has courage—courage 
to defy the whole school, the kind that goes 
over the top first—when we need him—and 
crashes right up to the enemy's guns. His 
kind dives down 250 feet of water to rescue 
trapped men. His type in the dead of win- 
ter jumps out of a warm bed and beats it 
to the firehouse to save a neighbor's burn- 
ing home. 

I've taught long enough to have had such 
boys. One who never knew where to put a 
period swam three miles in a high sea to 
rescue a boat full of people. Thus, when 
the drill exercises come back all wrong, 
I remember that I can’t do half the other 
skills they know that are just as legitimate 
as mine. And so long as there seems to be 
no provision in the school to mark such 
qualities, I shall have to sneak them in on 
the English mark. 

Why aren't they marked? Because the 
classroom doesn’t seem to bother with the 
highest part of us if it can’t be adjusted to 
roll books, equations, files, charts, and re- 
port cards. It’s easy to ridicule sentence- 
structure. But can I say in love you rate 
“C”, in kindness “F”, in courage “B”, as a 
friend “C+”? One might be a “C” to his 
teacher, yet a “B+” to his God—who, 
knowing how He made us to start with, 
grades with a sympathy as vast as the outer 
rim of stars. 


Comments 


Some boys in class show off by throwing little spitballs around. Some professors show 
off by throwing big words around.—Lucretia Money in The Educational Advance. 


Children usually as quiet as fish now come thundering through the hall like a herd of 
yaks. Freedom, what noises are nurtured in thy name!—Erra E. Preston in New Jersey 


Educational Review. 





ATHLETIC 


Authoritative statement 
on a wartime controversy 


vs. CALISTHENICS 


By 


JAY B. NASH 

ECAUSE OF WHAT appears to be a tend- 
B ency to split the ranks of physical 
education in a controversy between “calis- 
thenics” and “competitive athletics”, the 
following statement is issued: 

There is no desire or tendency on the 
part of organized physical education to 
abandon emphasis on “competitive games, 
sports and combat activities”. Quite the 
contrary—emphasis is on enlarging oppor- 
tunities in the basic instructional or after- 
school periods as nearly as possible to the 
point of universality. Participation in swim- 
ming and “rugged team and individual 
games and track and field activities” is es- 
sential. 

We believe in inter-school and inter- 
collegiate games for the ablest, and, beyond 
this, intramural athletic and other com- 
petitive activities for all, adjusted to their 
needs and abilities. We recognize the value 
of recreational activities for diversional 
outcomes as well as for therapeutic out- 
comes, both essential elements of total fit- 
ness. However, for developing physical fit- 
ness in this war emergency, we do not ap- 
prove of any “mass athletics”, “intragroup 
sports”, or “drills” unless they have as a 


nf 


Epiror’s Note: Prof. Nash, president of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, is 
chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education and Health of the School of 
Education, New York University. In the 
accompanying article he explains just what 
an effective wartime program of physical 
education involves. 
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primary purpose the development of or- 
ganic power, alertness, endurance, courage 
and ruggedness. 

In support of this, the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation in a wartime conference at New 
Orleans, adopted the following resolution: 

(1) That the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation assembled in 
National Convention at New Orleans, April 15-18, 
1942, approve and give wholehearted support to 
that type of program consisting of combat activities, 
rugged team and individual games, track and field 
athletics, and the necessary conditioning exercises 
related thereto, 

(2) That the Association approves and endorses 
as suitable those activities which develop physical 
courage, ruggedness, and cooperative effort, which 
teach the recruit not only to protect himself on 
land, sea, and in the air, but also to overcome his 
opponent, raising to a higher level of intensity the 
familiar and accepted experiences of American boys. 
in games, sports, and combat activities. 

Members of our Association with mem- 
bers of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, in cooperation with physical- 
fitness experts of the Army and Navy and 
others, developed for the U. S. Office of 
Education a manual for colleges and uni- 
versities—Physical Fitness Manual for Col- 
leges and Universities. Another manual, 
Physical Fitness Manual for High Schools, 
was developed for the secondary schools. 
Experts from these groups were in agree- 
ment in regard to physical-fitness needs for 
men going into the armed forces and in 
general were in agreement that the same 
activities also fitted men for office, farm or 
production line in war or peace. 

Conditioning Exercises Needed, These 
are needed for warming-up purposes, for 
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increasing flexibility, for preparing the 
body to enter safely into strenuous ath- 
letic contests. Conditioning exercises are 
needed for strengthening of certain muscle 
groups, particularly those of the upper arm, 
back, shoulder and abdomen. These 
strengths are essential in carrying packs on 
maneuvers and on board ships, for lifting, 
climbing, and also in acquiring power to 
resist fatigue in planes, tanks, on the march 
or on the watch. These essential qualities 
do not result from many of our athletic 
programs. 

Conditioning exercises through which 
power may be built include among others 
pushing and pulling, lifting and carrying 
activities, rope, ladder and wall climbing, 
tumbling and pyramid building, hand-to- 
hand contests, some of the formal calis- 
thenics and gymnastics, as well as ranger 
and commando activities. These, however, 
constitute only a part of the program. 

Athletics—Games and Sports. There is 
general agreement among physical-educa- 
tion leaders that mere muscle strength is 
not enough. Endurance—“heart power” best 
acquired in running, agility and teamwork 
—must be developed. The activities which 
can foster these qualities best are: swim- 
ming, running as such, or running as is 
involved in sports. The qualities of team- 
work recognized by all as a “must” are best, 


if not only, acquired in sport activities. 
Therefore, athletics of the large team or 
dual type become a “must” in any well- 
rounded program. 

The Will to Win. Beyond strength, en- 
durance and even beyond teamwork, there 
must be a will to win. Effort and interest 
must be raised to the highest level of per- 
formance. Competition in many types of 
activities is at least one successful method 
of raising effort to the “psychological” level, 
where men can perform the seemingly im- 
possible tasks. 

Physical education refuses to have a 
wedge driven into its ranks in an attempt 
to divide the professional workers into 
sponsors for conditioning exercises and 
sponsors for athletics. We will not be caught 
on the horns of this dilemma where either 
choice is impossible and unscientific. We 
insist on the “some of both” for everyone 
and in general this applies also to girls, al- 
though this statement is made with par- 
ticular reference to men. 

We insist upon this well-rounded pro- 
gram, all phases of which can be made 
competitive, to develop men with endur- 
ance who are organically strong, skillfully 
alert, highly cooperative and emotionally 
aroused to meet the enemy, man to man, 
anywhere, on land, sea, or in the air— 
and win. 


5-Year Speech Plan 


Speech direction in English classes for all pupils 
over a period of five years (this includes the sub- 
freshman year), rather than in a special speech 
class for a limited number of pupils over a period 
of one year, is proving effective at University High 
School, Urbana, Ill. The plan provides normal sit- 
uations for every student to improve his oral skills 
systematically during each year of his high-school 
career regardless of the degree of competency he 
may have acquired at any grade level. 


Because the program is spread over the entire 
high-school period, it is thought that more perma- 
nent speech habits are being formed than were 
acquired in the one-year course in speech which 
was offered prior to 1940, It is agreed that the plan 
equalizes emphasis upon oral and written expres- 
sion in a natural and honest way and that it af- 
fords each student situations in which to improve 
varied, but related skills—Lieserre McHarry in 
Illinois English Bulletin. 





WAR TIMES 27 the 
junir-high LIBRARY 


By 
MADGE POLK TOWNSLEY 


NTICIPATING the kind of reading matter 
the pupils will want and having it on 
hand when the call comes is one of the 
functions of a school library. Many new 
topics and the revival of old ones have come 
to light through the sudden interest in mili- 
tary activities and renewed patriotism of 
our pupils. 

When the fine exhibit of Pan American 
books from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs was shown last 
Spring in Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School it was gratifying to note that we 
owned quite a number of those found in 
the collection. The books were in circula- 
tion at the time and the “friendly neighbor” 
policy was well on its way to success in the 
school. 

Adventure books, which are always in 
demand, have a strong rival in newspaper 
and magazine accounts of the hairbreadth 
escapes of the brave men fighting in so 
many foreign countries. 

History, geography, mathematics and 
science seem to have gained a new impor- 
tance as young people turn to maps and 
various illustrations of modern warfare. 
The much-used Popular Mechanics, For- 
tune, and National Geographic, along with 
aviation magazines and the Aircraft Spot- 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Here a librarian reports 
on the current reading habits of her young 
clients, and on types of books in demand. 
Miss Townsley is librarian of Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, 
Ind. 
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ter, are read with better understanding to- 
day. 

Demands for books on the Army, Navy, 
and Air Service preceded the publication 
of some of them for junior-high-school pu- 
pils. Copies were obtained as soon as pos- 
sible, for interest never lags on subjects 
connected with winning the war and the 
scientific ways of living in the post-war years 
ahead. 

Aviation books which have long been 
leaders have found new readers because 
many more boys are now working on model 
airplanes for the government. 

Three model airplane clubs were organ- 
ized recently, and for the first time in- 
cluded several girls. They select many li- 
brary books that deal with pilots, airplane 
hostesses, model building, as well as many 
adventure stories of the air. 

Keeping ahead of the youth of the land 
with books is a task that the school li- 
brarian accepts with enthusiasm. Bad 
weather forces many non-reading boys and 
girls to the library for temporary shelter. 
They come in when it is too cold to exercise 
outside the building. 

The situation usually turns out to be a 
fair example of the old saying, “It’s an ill 
wind that blows no good”, for these pupils 
are exposed to books that they enjoy and 
need to supplement classroom study. They 
are seen coming again and again to get 
reference assignments given to them by the 
teachers. 

It is by such daily use that young pupils 
learn to appreciate the value of a school 
library in a modern age. 





THE IDEAS 


How to improve our high 
school English offerings 


of a SOPHOMORE 


By 
VINCENT P. MALAHAN 


OR THE COLLEGE sophomore to sit back 
Fin an easy chair, light a cigarette, and 
solve all the problems known to man is an 
easy thing to do. It is also a very common 
occurrence, 

That is not what I have done. This ar- 
ticle will not solve any educational prob- 
lems. It will not even cause any excitement 
among educators. I have spent a good many 
hours thinking about my four-year high- 
school course, its value, its defects, and I 
have written an opinion on how my edu- 
tion in English, and that of my class- 
mates, might have been improved. 

My criticism centers about the subject of 
English, and that can be divided into two 
categories—grammar, and what I would 
like to call “a public consciousness”. 

The greatest disgrace to our secondary- 
school educational system, it seems to me, 
is that, of my graduating class, probably 
much less than half were able to speak the 
English language correctly. How can a 
pupil, whether he comes from a home in 
which English is spoken or not, spend 


——_ 


Eprror’s Norte: In this article a sopho- 
more of Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N.H., tells us what he thinks of the English 
courses he had in high school, and sug- 
gests a number of functional improvements 
in our offerings which he thinks would 
have helped him in later life. Mr. Malahan 
is now in the Army. He was encouraged to 
organize his thoughts and to prepare this 
article by Dr. Worcester Warren, of the 
Department of Education of Dartmouth 
College, who submitted the manuscript to 
us. 


twelve years in public school without learn- 
ing grammar? 

The fact that he can is a very black 
mark against our present educational sys- 
tem. Those high-school graduates who do 
use grammar correctly are able to do so 
because they are the children of educated 
parents. And those who can write a decent 
report or a letter are usually members of 
the very small “college classical” group. 

This condition is obviously the fault of 
the elementary school even more than of 
the high school. What the solution of the 
problem is, I don’t know. My high school 
was unable to rectify the mistakes of the 
elementary schools. We spent the largest 
part of our first year of English in a review 
of grammar. At the end of the year those 
who had known grammar at the beginning 
of the year still knew it, and had wasted the 
largest part of a year. Those who had not 
known it had also apparently wasted a 
year, for they seemed to have gained very 
little in their knowledge of grammar. 

Some people believe that the solution lies 
in teaching Latin in the elementary schools, 
as is done in England. Although this might 
be profitable, I think a less radical change 
in the program would be sufficient. My own 
suggestion consists of two changes, which 
are: 

(1) The elementary schools must double 
the emphasis now placed on teaching Eng- 
lish and grammar. The pupil who is the 
son of educated parents, who lives in a 
home where correct English is spoken, uses 
correct English almost, one might think, by 
instinct. That is, he has learned by re- 
peated example what good English is, and 
he is capable of speaking good English even 
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if he doesn’t know one rule of grammar. 

However, for many, possibly even the 
majority of pupils in the public schools, 
gtammar is a new, a difficult and a complex 
subject. The average pupil has not been 
taught to speak correctly at home. For five 
hours in the day an attempt is supposedly 
made to have him use good English. During 
the rest of the day he speaks the language 
as it is spoken in his home and neighbor- 
hood. 

For his own sake he must be taught how 
to speak correctly. The lack of knowledge 
of grammar and the subsequent inability, 
in most cases, to use English correctly will 
always handicap him in his vocational and 
social life. The rules of grammar can be 
drilled into him, but these as such will 
never be of much use to him. The real 
problem of the schools is to get that pupil 
interested in using good English. That is, 
he must be motivated, first, to learn the 
rules of grammar, second, to apply the 
rules to his own speech. 

The goal should be to make the speaking 
of correct English as natural to every pupil 
in school as it apparently is to those few 
who are the children of college graduates— 
to make all pupils sensitive to good 
English. 

Simply increasing the quantity of gram- 
mar taught will not solve the problem. It 
is the quality of teaching which must be 
improved. The teachers must foster in pu- 
pils the desire to use decent English. This 
might possibly be done through the use of 
more writing, forum discussions, speeches 
and similar methods, even in the elemen- 
tary grades. 

(2) The elementary schools should foster 
an interest in reading good literature, 
which, I believe, is the best method of 
teaching grammar and good English usage 
after the rudimentary principles have been 
learned. But why must we be forced to read 
books that are dull and antiquated? Be- 
cause a certain book became a children’s 
best seller when my father went to school 


does not mean that it will thrili me and my 
generation. 

I don’t remember the titles of the books 
I was made to read in elementary school, 
because I read and forgot them as fast as 
possible, so that I could have time to read 
what I wanted, such as Dumas’ Three 
Musketeers and Count of Monte Cristo, 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island, Wren’s Beau 
Geste and a dozen others, Sabatini’s Cap- 
tain Blood, even the famous Stoddard’s 
Lectures, and occasionally a blood-chilling 
murder mystery. 

These books, and others like them, were 
not suggested to me by my teachers, for at 
the time I read them the books were un- 
doubtedly “too old” for me. But I received 
from them a much greater return than 
from the ones I had to read for school. 

First of all, I believe that reading the 
books which I liked gave me a better writ- 
ing style, a very valuable asset in high 
school. Second, although such reading did 
not develop in me any taste for the classics 
of literature, at least it left the way open 
for such development. Among my class- 
mates, however, there were many who after 
reading the books assigned by the teachers 
vowed never to open a book again. 

By the time pupils reach high school they 
should know grammar, and all emphasis 
should be placed on teaching them to write 
and to express themselves clearly. It is a 
significant fact that the Army Air Force 
gives to its students who are studying 
meteorology a course in writing and under- 
standing the English language. 

My second criticism of high school is 
that pupils are allowed to spend four years 
there without developing any “public con- 
sciousness”. I would like to have taken a 
course in reading a large city newspaper. 
For pupils who are going on to college, who 
expect to study economic and _ political 
problems, the value of such a course is fair- 
ly obvious. The majority of high school 
pupils, however, do not go on to college, 
and particularly need such a course. 
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After four years of high school these pu- 
pils have completed their formal education 
and are ready to take up their duties as 
citizens. But how many of them are capable 
of carrying out that duty? Only a very few. 
They have probably taken a year of an- 
cient and a year of American history, which 
is their only preparation for citizenship. A 
few years after graduation they will become 
voters. 

If American government is “by the peo- 
ple”, they should be able to take an active 
part in their government. But what do they 
know of their government? What do they 
know of the problems which face them, of 
the political, economic, social problems, of 
the needs of the farmer, of tariffs, of Ne- 
groes, of labor? 

True, a high-school pupil is incapable of 
understanding these problems, since even 
college professors spend their lives studying 
them, but is it asking too much of our high- 
school youth and our American educational 
system to expect him at least to know that 
these problems exist? The average high- 
school graduate, upon reaching voting age, 
becomes an easy prey to the political groups 
and machines which exist, in one form or 
another, in practically every American city. 
He votes the way his father votes, or the 
way his union leader tells him to vote, giv- 
ing no thought to the policies or the plat- 
form of the man for whom he is voting. 

Congress is not infallible, nor are the 
state legislatures. American democracy 
must be defended not only against obvious 
attacks from without, but also against hid- 
den attacks from within. This can be done 
only by eternal vigilance on the part of the 
people. 

I am not bold enough to suggest that 
teaching high-school pupils how to read a 
newspaper will be the cure-all for the evils 
of American party-politics, but I do believe 
it would be a step in the right direction. 

When I was a senior in high school, one 
history teacher tried to create an interest 
in national affairs. He made the best maga- 


zines, the best newspapers available to the 
pupils in his course. There were very few 
who ever did more than read the regular 
history assignment. He also tried to create 
an interest in the American Magazine Na- 
tional Youth Forum Essay Contest. Of the 
approximately eleven hundred pupils in 
the school, only eight took the trouble to 
write essays. 

The course to improve this condition, 
and also to foster the use of good English, 
might well be called “Journalism”. Its pur- 
pose would not be to teach the technicali- 
ties of journalistic work, but to create an 
interest in reading newspapers, in studying 
national and world problems, in forming 
opinions on these problems with suggested 
solutions, and in using good English in 
writing these opinions. 

It is not expected that the opinions of- 
fered in high school will immediately solve 
the problems of the world, but the job of 
paying for the present war, as well as the 
task of straightening out the world messes 
resulting from this war for the next twen- 
ty or thirty years, will ultimately be 
dropped into the laps of those who are now 
in high school and college. Therefore, the 
sooner they discover the state that the 
world is in the sooner they will recover 
from the shock and begin to think seriously 
of their positions as citizens of the United 
States. 

The school newspaper could be used to 
great advantage in the furtherance of this 
course. Pupils should be encouraged to sub- 
mit articles and essays and opinions to 
their newspaper or magazine, and their ef- 
forts and interest should be rewarded by 
having the articles published. The high- 
school publication could, I believe, become 
a powerful and beneficial instrument in 
education. Specifically, it could aid in the 
teaching of English, writing and citizen- 
ship. 

When I was a senior in high school the 
editor of the school newspaper wanted to 
institute a great many changes. He was 
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probably motivated by personal ambition 
rather than the advancement of education, 
but nevertheless a few changes would have 
been beneficial. 

The X-Ray, as we called our little con- 
tribution to the Fourth Estate, consisted of 
four pages published monthly. Its news 
consisted mainly of four “gossip” columns, 
which might have been worthy of the ele- 
mentary fourth grade. When the editor ap- 
proached the faculty adviser with his 
schemes for publishing semi-monthly, for 
including essays, editorials, book reports, he 
learned that the paper had consisted of four 
pages, monthly, for a number of years, and 
would continue unchanged for many years 
to come. 

This condition was not the fault of the 
adviser, for he had six classes every day 
to teach and naturally did not wish to add 
any more to his already heavy “extracur- 
ricular” burden. It seems to me, however, 
that a great opportunity was being wasted, 
that instead of being “extracurricular”, 
benefiting only a few pupils, the paper 
might have been made a very potent and 
valuable part of the regular courses. 

Our present high-school English courses 
are very much in need of a shot in the arm, 
some new, revitalizing changes. Instead of 
studying English for four years with more 
or less the same method or form each year, 
why not change it a bit? 

In the first place, why not coordinate the 
two subjects of English and history? When 
a pupil writes a thesis, or a paper, for his- 
tory, one teacher might correct it for its 
content, another might criticize its gram- 
mar and writing form. In studying litera- 
ture, books could be selected that would 
picture a certain period in history being 
studied, and that would also be representa- 
tive of great literature. An example of this 
is Tale of Two Cities. In my high school 
this was read in the English class, but with- 
out having read it I would never have 
been much interested in studying the 
French Revolution in history class. In this 


way a much greater, and more personal, 
meaning would be given to our studies. 

As another example of personal interest, 
in the teaching of poetry why not select 
one, or possibly two poets, whose works 
would have a personal meaning to pupils 
and study their work in entirety? As a 
sophomore I read Coleridge’s Ancient Mari- 
ner. At the time I thought it pretty grim 
and terribly dull. My opinion hasn't 
changed since. As a junior or senior I read 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, which was for 
the most part a meaningless collection of 
dull poems. 

A. E. Housman would make much better 
reading. Housman’s work is almost entirely 
about youth, and therefore far more inter- 
esting and meaningful to young people 
than “a painted ship on a painted ocean”. 
Furthermore, Housman, on the surface, is 
simple enough to be understood by anyone 
of average intelligence, while those pupils 
who are more mature can find in Housman 
as much profoundness as they are capable 
of understanding. 

The criticism in general that I have of 
my courses in English is that they were far 
too easy. Like many another alumnus, as I 
look back at high school I find myself be- 
coming more and more fond of the teachers 
whom I intensely disliked when in school, 
those teachers who made me work when I 
had no inclination to work. In their search 
for “naturalism”, in their efforts to educate 
the pupil along the lines of his own inter- 
ests, it seems to me that teachers have over- 
looked one important factor, which is that 
the average high-school pupil is not bur- 
dened with any consuming ambition to 
learn. He wants to get through high school 
with as little work as possible. 

I don’t believe that my high school edu- 
cated the average pupil to anywhere near 
his intellectual capacity, It may be quite 
true that a person gets out of education just 
what he puts into it, but most pupils of 
high-school age don’t consider education 
worthy of too much effort. 
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This does not mean that I favor formal 
discipline. No principle of education is 
more abhorrent to me than that of making 
a pupil labor through a difficult course on 
the belief that the difficulties will do him 
good. What I do mean is that, to get every- 
thing out of a subject, a pupil needs a 
strong motive of interest. He also needs an 
occasional push from the teacher. 


The high school from which I was gradu- 
ated can undoubtedly point out facts to 
meet my accusations and further problems 
to thwart my suggestions, but I’m sure that 
my alma mater, for which I have the deep- 
est affection and respect, will forgive me 
this criticism, as one interested only in con- 
tributing to democracy’s most important 
bulwark, education. 


* FINDINGS * 


NEW TEACHERS: Investigation in 247 high 
schools of various sizes showed that 16% do nothing 
to orient new teachers to the school and the com- 
munity. So reports C. A. Weber in Illinois Educa- 
tion. Most common methods of orienting new 
teachers follow: Individual conferences with prin- 
cipal, 53%; mimeographed bulletins issued by prin- 
cipal, 26%; printed handbooks issued, 22%; special 
faculty meetings held first week, 20%; teacher coun- 
selors assigned to new teacher, 15%; conferences 
with the department heads, 12%; seminars before 
school opens, 8%. Significant is the fact that in 
only 3.5% of the high schools reporting is there 
a cooperative effort by the established teachers to 
acquaint new faculty members with their new 
school community and their new school home. 


FORTUNE: Fortune tellers, the vocational coun- 
selors of the gullible, are estimated to number 
250,000 in the U.S., reports T. F. Humiston in 
Occupations. The author visited 13 of these prac- 
titioners and consulted 12 by mail, to sample their 
wares. There were 5 astrologers, 5 clairvoyants, 5 
palmists, 5 graphologists, 3 numerologists, 1 vibra- 
tion reader, and 1 analyst of human chemistry. He 
asked each 3 questions on vocational matters and 
3 on his personal circumstances. The 4 astrologers 
alone felt that he had talent for 26 specific jobs 
falling into 14 major occupational fields. The recom- 
mendations from all of the fortune tellers covered 


— 

Eprror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion, We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


48 specific jobs in 21 of the 28 major vocational 
fields. The advice on preparation for a vocation and 
chances of his success were largely general, contra- 
dictory, or quite wacky. Within each type of fortune 
telling, the consultants not only contradicted one 
another, but themselves. He was given 37 physical 
disorders by 21 consultants and a robust and healthy 
rating by the other 4. The amount and kind of ad- 
vice was often contingent on the size of the fee he 
was willing to pay. Most of the 25, the author feels, 
were ignorant frauds—and the few who seemed 
sincere were “untrained and uninformed in the 
primary principles of vocational guidance”. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS: On March 31, 1943, there 
were 15,776 secondary schools enroled in the Jun- 
ior Red Cross, reports that organization—an in- 
crease of 25.7% over the number of enroled on the 
same date in 1942. And in those schools 4,719,643 
pupils were Junior Red Cross members in 1943— 
an increase of 25% for the year. Elementary-school 
increases were smaller—but the 1943 totals were 
impressive: almost 100,000 elementary schools were 
enroled, and almost 12,000,000 of their pupils. 


STATE TESTS: Only 19 states (40%) now have 
state-wide testing programs operating. Nine other 
states have had such programs in the past, but 
have dropped them, So reports Dr. Shailer Peter- 
son, director of educational research and measure- 
ment at South Dakota State College, in a state- 
ment to this department. Of the 19 states with 
testing programs, 13 use them wholly or in part 
for improving articulation between high school and 
college. The term “state-wide” is a misnomer in 
most cases, as only 8 states report that all of their 
schools participate. The teachers of the state are 
permitted to cooperate in preparation of the tests 
in only 4 states—Indiana, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and Ohio. 





MISS ALLBRIGHT 
as no SARAH SMALL 


By EFFIE A. SELVIG 


HO Is Sarah Small? And why are teach- 
W.. queer?” in the February issue of 
THe CLEARING House made me wonder. 
Do teachers, as a group, differ greatly in 
various sections of the country? Can there 
be such a thing as a “typical” teacher or a 
“typical” pupil? Are the characteristics that 
were compiled to create “Sarah Small” so 
prevalent in teachers of the Middle West 
as to warrant such a drab picture? 

“Poor Sarah Small”, indeed! And poor 
Betty or Jim and a host of wide-eyed live 
girls and boys whose spirit must be dulled 
to toleration rather than sharpened by in- 
spiration at daily contact with any com- 
bination of Miss Small’s characteristics! 

In contrast, let me present Alice All- 


—_#-— 


Eprror’s Note: A number of readers ex- 
pressed some indignation about Rosamond 
McPherson’s “Who is Sarah Small?” in the 
February 1943 issue. They considered Sarah 
Small a much exaggerated caricature. Of 
course she was. As we pointed out in the 
editor’s note of the article, Sarah Small was 
“a synthetic teacher”. Miss McPherson pur- 
posely brought together in one hapless 
character, Sarah, many of the worst traits 
that she had observed in various real per- 
sons. Anyway, Miss Selvig writes that while 
she found Sarah Small amusing and 
thought-provoking, she couldn’t resist pre- 
senting the other side of the picture, and 
herewith offers you Alice Allbright. Miss 
Selvig is principal of the Enderlin, N.D., 
Junior High School, and she manages to 
put in a loyal plug for the West. 
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bright, who is not a “typical” teacher but 
an individual. Miss Allbright is a teacher 
who is spotted by the citizens on sight. 
There is a spring to her step and a lift to 
her head that makes everyone turn for a 
second look. Physically speaking, she is 
very attractive. Her skin glows with good 
health, her hair shines, and her lipstick is 
as vivid as that of her high-school pupils. 

Miss Allbright is tall and wears the latest 
styles, in good taste, which invariably bring 
a spontaneous “That's lovely on you” from 
pupils and co-workers, A broad friendly 
smile accompanies her “Thank you. I'm 
glad you like it.” 

Miss Allbright has poise—mentally and 
physically. She can exchange quips with the 
pupils one moment and receive their re- 
spectful attention the next. She treats her 
pupils as human beings and individuals 
and wins their wholehearted cooperation. 

Miss Allbright is intelligent. She under- 
stands the difference between an intelligent 
approach to problems of the day, and teach- 
ing that is clogged with factual knowledge. 
She avoids the latter. She teaches what is 
pertinent to the times with an ear always 
keyed to essential fundamentals. 

Miss Allbright is democratic. She has no 
exalted opinion of herself but has the type 
of pride that sets the standards high for 
herself and her pupils, and she has the 
courage to defend what is right. 

She is courteous, wholesome, lovable. 
The pupils like her. The teachers like her. 
The citizens like her. She is one of many. 

Typical? No! There can be no such. In- 
dividual? Definitely, yes. Come West and 
meet Miss Alice Allbright! 





7 Steps in Creating 
THE GROUP-POEM 


By SISTER M. JOSELYN 


EACHERS OF ENGLISH in search of a 

different, sound device for the teach- 
ing of poetry may be happy to “start the 
ball rolling” this fall with a group-poem. 
But whether you happen to be teaching 
poetry at the time or not, a day or two 
spent in developing a group-poem will 
show definite results for both pupils and 
teacher. You go about it this way: 

1. By way of preparation, the teacher 
selects some image-laden word which is 
more or less meaningful for everyone in the 
class, and which will be a suitable subject 
for the poem. 

The words “night”, “mother”, “war”, 
“child”, “father”, “dawn”, and “moon” 
have proved highly adaptable in my classes 
of tenth-grade girls. Any teacher who knows 
the temperament and interests of his class 
will have “open sesame” to the words about 
which the pupils have something true or 
beautiful to say. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The group-poem which 
the author has in mind is not a uniformly 
metered, rhymed affair. On the contrary, it 
is an edited grouping of the pupils’ spon- 
taneous thoughts upon a subject. As an 
example she offers the group-poem “Night” 
at the end of this article. She writes, 
“Teachers of various subjects might em- 
ploy this device. For example, a home- 
economics class could write on ‘home’; or a 
social-studies class, on ‘America’, ‘freedom’, 
or ‘democracy’.” And who will dare to state 
flatly that a geometry class couldn’t turn 
up something arresting on “the square of 
the hypotenuse”? Sister M. Joselyn, O.S.B., 
teaches in Stanbrook Hall, Duluth, Minn. 
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2. At the beginning of a day's class pe- 
riod have pupils clear their desks of every- 
thing except a sheet of scratch-paper and a 
pencil. (Observation will show that the 
scratch-paper invites greater spontaneity 
than a fresh, new sheet.) 

g- Then the teacher quite simply an- 
nounces, “When I give you a certain word 
I have in mind, write down all the things 
that are in your mind about it. Do not 
bother about sentences, punctuation or 
spelling just now. When you have cleared 
your mind of all these ideas, lay your paper 
on my desk, and go on with the other work 
which I have outlined on the blackboard.” 

4. Pupils will now begin to write, most of 
them almost instantly after you have given 
the word, which we shall call the theme- 
word. 

Correct psychological setting is very im- 
portant in the writing stage of the group- 
poem, Try to choose an untroubled day. Do 
not permit any outside interference or dis- 
turbance during the writing. Give your di- 
rections as simply, clearly, and imperson- 
ally as possible. Impersonally because you 
will want to avoid the “I-must-write-this- 
because-teacher-will-think-it-nice” trend of 
thought. 

Have the writing done as the first activity 
of the day’s class. Be sure to provide inde- 
pendent work which will fill the various 
lengths of time remaining to different pupils 
as they complete their writing. This will 
eliminate also any unnecessary moving 
about, etc., which would disturb the con- 
centration of other writers. 

Do Nor set a time-limit. Pay no attention 
to the individual papers as they are laid 
on your desk, because if you do it may cause 
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those still writing to decide not to express 
themselves as freely as they otherwise might. 

5. At this point your services become es- 
sential. After class, take the papers to some 
quiet corner and read them thoughtfully— 
I might even say reverently. You will with- 
out doult be pleased and surprised at the 
rather striking beauty of thought and ex- 
pression which you will find, even in the 
papers of those less efficient at the regular 
class work. 

6. Now you may begin to build these 
lines and phrases into a more definite form, 
first by eliminating lines which are dupli- 
cate either in idea or wording. Take the 
really poetic lines (some will be decidedly 
prosey) and copy them on a separate page 
or two. Rough stanzaic divisions may be 
made by grouping related lines together 
under the theme-word repeated at intervals. 
as is done in the sample poem printed at 
the end of this article. A nice climactic feel- 
ing may sometimes be achieved in this way. 

If you have the craftsman’s spirit you 
will experiment at some length in combin- 
ing, arranging, contrasting and blending 
the lines so that each appears at its best. Be 
sure you do not alter any words, though, 
because this is not your poem. 

Return duplicated copies of the “poem” 
as soon as possible to the class, next period 
if you can. Read it and relish it with them, 
slowly and respectfully. Compliment them 
liberally. Ask them to claim their lines, if 
they wish. 

From here on you may choose one of 
several lines of development. You may re- 
work the poem with the class as a practical 
lesson in beat, meter, and diction—those 
bugbears of the inspired teacher of English. 
Or you may go further in advanced classes 
and build your entire study of poetry 
around the group-poem by presenting the 
poetic devices as aids to enhance the artistry 
of the class poem, by making a study of 
parallel types of classic and modern stand- 
ard poetry on the same or related subjects, 
and by conducting a little critical survey 


on current magazine verse on these com- 
mon themes. 

Perhaps you will wish to leave the poem 
in its cruder form and have it published in 
the school paper or the yearbook. At any 
rate, be sure to have the poem posted some- 
where where all in the school can read it. 
You will find a great many pupils deeply 
interested in poetry that springs from their 
contemporaries. 

The art class might help you decorate 
folders for the poem, or poems, if you do 
several, in which the work could be circu- 
lated among the friends and in the homes 
of the writers. At the very least, the group- 
poem may provide a smooth entree for the 
unit which the class has categorically de- 
cided it “doesn’t like.” 

Following is a group-poem, “Night”, 
written by a tenth-grade English class at 
Stanbrook Hall, a girls’ high at Duluth, 
Minnesota. It was the second poem done 
by the class, which numbered twenty-two. 
Perhaps it will inspire you to tap this new 
vein of interest and achievement. 


NIGHT 


A group-poem by the Literature 10 class of 
Stanbrook Hall, Duluth, Minn. 

“Night”, 

Darkness with the street-light casting long shadows. 

Sometimes thunder and lightning flash across the 
sky. 

And rain in the darkness. The rain patters against 
the windows, 

“Night”, 

Wishing on stars and watching the moon. 

Thinking of the mark you'll make on the next com- 
ing day, 

How precious that mark will be when they're all 
added up in God's mind. 

“Night”, 

Our family sits outside, talking, thinking, all is well; 

Time of day when troubles leave us, time of day 
when rest comes easily, 

Time of day when Dad comes home. 

“Night”, 

You can feel the comfort of someone’s home just by 
looking in at the windows 

All lighted up, or the shadows that the fire gives 
across the room. 
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Night means comfort of a home and friends that 
drop in to where a fireplace is burning. 

“Night”, 

Brothers dying, my brother in battle, is he too lone- 
some? 

A baby two years old, sleeping as an ange! might in 
a little bed. 

I feel myself crying internally to hold her, embrace 
her. 

“Night”, 

What does it mean to be without shelter? 

What does it mean to our boys fighting in the dense 
darkness? 

What does it mean to those in planes breaking the 
peace of night with their bombs? 

What does it mean to men on night shifts? 

“Night”, 

A time to think of all your friends you miss so much 
but to mix them up 

In everything so it won't hurt, 

Darkness, fright sometimes, shadows on the wall. 

The time of day when you become most lonesome 
for someone you love who has gone away, 

The time when I feel closest to Mother, time to let 
out those tears that long so much 

For Mother. 

The time when I realize how much Dad means to 
me. 

“Night”, 


Wind blowing snow about and the street-lamps 
swinging on their hinges, 

The house creaks in queer places and the pussy 
comes up our stairs. 

“Night”, 

Waiting for buses and people to arrive. A good feel- 
ing when you breathe. 

Driving :o the canal and watching for boats. Think- 
ing about tomorrow. 

Concerts and lipstick and flowers in your hair. 
Crickets with their funny noises. 

“Night”, 

Watching the moon through the porthole, plowing 
through heavy seas on an all-night run. 

Alert for driftwood, waiting for dawn and the 
islands to appear. Gliding into an 

Unknown harbor. Standing my time at the wheel. 
Wondering what's ahead. 

Excitement. Foghorns. Fear. 

“Night”, 

Bethlehem, with the large star over a small stable 
in which are a Lady and a Man 

And an Infant lying in a straw manger. 

“Night”, 

A pause, a little time to think of where we've been 
and where we're going. 

Night brings God nearer the earth. 

Maybe so He can keep a better watch. 

Maybe to comfort those He loves. 


14 Wartime Questions for Social-Studies Teachers 


What are you doing day by day to meet the 
greatest challenge with which history teachers have 
ever been confronted? Are you devoting a few 
minutes of class time each day to following the 
crucial events of the last twenty-four hours? 

Have you adequate maps on your bulletin boards 
by which the students can mark the progress of 
the battles all over the world, retreat by retreat 
and advance by advance? Do you try to explain 
the strategic and economic importance of the con- 
quered and of the still embattled lands? Do you 
acquaint your students with the key men who are 
making our history as the days go by? 

Do you try to help them to distinguish between 
accurate and dependable descriptions and analysis 
of events on the one hand, and sensationalism and 
propaganda on the other? Do you in particular 
stress fair-mindedness and the willingness to hear 
and weigh evidence from all sides? 

Do you utilize every opportunity to make your 
students understand the world of which they are 


a part and the utter futility in the age of the air- 
plane of anything narrower than the world view- 
point? Do you seize every opportunity to draw 
any analogies that may exist between the period 
of history that your classes may be studying and 
the present? In studying other wars and the peace 
that followed, do you try to trace the relationship 
of cause and effect, and point out elements that 
may have similarity with our own time? 

Do you try to trace the economic forces at work 
through any given period of history? Do you try 
to give your students a concept within their grasp 
of the ideologies at work in the making of his- 
tory? Do you try to analyze the ideologies that 
today are locked in death-grapple and help your 
students understand their origins? 

Are you alert to trace the roots of the democracy 
for which we are waging total war? Do you take 
advantage of every chance to make this democracy 
meaningful to every student?—Dorotuy R. Brown 
in Social Studies. 
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A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Erra E. Preston, HARRISON BARNES, LEMUEL Prt, 
R. ELizaABETH REYNOLDS, JOSEPH BuRTON VASCHE, and MArcus 


W. Davies. 


Question, please. Do most educators say what 
they think or just think what they hear themselves 
say? E. E. P. 


© 
Doctor’s-Eye View 


No. 1 reason why married couples should have 
children, as advanced by Dr. George W. Crane in 
his newspaper column, “The Worry Clinic”: 

“Children exercise a very beneficial influence up- 
on a married couple. They give parents a much 
better understanding of medical problems, for we 
get to see measles and chicken pox, mumps and 
whooping cough at first hand.” 

Sure, we can tolerate the patter of baby feet and 
the lilting voices of children—but it takes a good 
stiff case of pneumonia to make them really worth- 
while, eh, Doctor? H. B. 


© 


What every beginning teacher should know: The 
first day they look you over; the second day they 
talk you over; the third day they work you over. 

L. P. 


e 


Height of Optimism 

How true are the words of the poet about hope’s 
springing eternal in the human breast. 

During the second semester, Marie entered school 
late and dropped out before the end of the first 
six weeks. During the latter part of the second six 
weeks, she returned, put forth no effort to make 


—— HB - 


Epiror’'s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


up any work, and disappeared again about four 
weeks before school was out. 

On the last day of school she came in and hope- 
fully asked, “Did I pass?” R. E.R. 


© 


With high prices and scarcity, the apple is fast 
becoming the “has-been” of American Education. 
And it’s pretty tough on those of us who have 
counted on the polished one bright and early every 
school morning. J. B. V. 


© 
For Beginning Teachers 


1. Don't fuss about unimportant things; why 
strain at a gnat when you'll swallow a carload of 
camels before the year’s over? 

2. Don't try to be the Captain of your Soul— 
you're lucky if you can stay a Corporal. 

3. Even if you don’t like school, be polite to it; 
being too critical—constructively or not—won't put 
more butter on your bank roll. 

4. Remember we're a free people—nobody said 
we had to be teachers or else! E. E. P. 


© 


Nothing is more amusing than the high-school 
pupil's attitude toward age. Alice was referring to 
one of Christopher Morley's characters in Parnassus 
on Wheels when she said, “Roger Mifflin was a very 
spry old man about forty years old.” —R. E. R. 


© 


Teachers of refresher courses are finding out what 
farmers have known for a long time—it’s wasted 
effort to refresh a tree that never took root in 
nearly four years—you have to replant. M. W. D. 


© 


Our Miss Burden, who always meets trouble more 
than half-way, is worried again. She can't decide 
where loyalty to one’s profession leaves off and self- 
preservation begins. It's a sixty-four-dollar question 
all right. E. E. P. 





“UNACCUSTOMED 


Let’s end our timidity 
and speak out, write up 


AS I AM...!” 


By GUSTAVE SCHWAMM 


T SEEMS paradoxical that so many prac- 
I titioners of the teaching art should fall 
within the category of timid souls. We act 
important, to be sure, in the presence of 
our pupils, but we shrink when in the com- 
pany of our peers. On leaving the classroom 
we lose some of our professional austerity 
and suffer a painful deflation of the ego. 
It may be that this experience is not uni- 
versal, although it is sufficiently common to 
command the attention of the observant. 

Make it a special point at your next 
teachers’ convention to notice how few are 
the active participants, and then you will 
appreciate the prevalence of a condition in 
our profession which is unhealthy—that of 
inarticulateness after working hours. 

At meetings which are concerned with 
the most vital educational matters as well 
as the teachers’ own economic and profes- 
sional welfare, some of the braver individ- 
uals rise to express themselves. They are to 
be admired. More commonly, however, 
many of us will sit by, nodding approvingly 
or disapprovingly, and identifying ourselves 


— 


Eprror’s Note: The author is concerned 
about our “inarticulateness after working 
hours”. He suggests that we go places and 
speak, or else sit down and write. And par- 
ticularly write professional articles. (Note 
the announcement at the bottom of the 
contents page of this issue.) Dr. Schwamm 
taught in the department of business edu- 
cation of Greenwich, Conn., High School 
when this article was written. He is now a 
member of the faculty of the School of 
Business, Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. 
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quite vicariously with the speaker. We wish 
that we might be saying the very things 
ourselves, or making known our divergent 
viewpoints. 

How strange it is that teachers have not 
taken a more significant role in public and 
professional affairs when it seems so natural 
for them to do so by reason of their train- 
ing, the importance of their duties, and the 
unique place of educators in our social 
scheme. There are leaders in education, 
some of them far ahead of us in their think- 
ing, but they are comparatively few. Their 
names are constantly publicized. And we 
know of other leaders who are unheralded, 
though their influence is none the less con- 
siderable. But as desirable as this leadership 
may be, it is not sufficiently representative 
of the rank-and-file. We depend too much 
upon too few spokesmen. 

While we have unusual opportunities for 
active participation in everyday affairs as 
well as those involving our professional con- 
cerns, we have failed to make the fullest 
possible use of the forums of expression. 
There are probably several reasons for this, 
a few of which are now examined. 

Undoubtedly there has not been as much 
democracy in our own group as might be 
desirable for those who are the purveyors 
of democratic ideals. We have been the vic- 
tims of an arrangement whereby authority 
and dictation have come from above. We 
have been the recipients of ideas from an 
exclusive hierarchy. Little has originated 
with us, the teaching group. We stand in 
awe and in fear before the higher-ups. We 
are mute when we should speak or write. 

It is time for a turn-about-face—now or 
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never. Either we are going to remain hum- 
ble and servile, or we are going to assert 
ourselves. 

If we fail we shall have as our fate the 
constant interference of pressure groups, 
some with pernicious objectives, or we shall 
be otherwise harassed because it will be 
known that as a class, teachers are not yet 
very assertive. Continuing to depend upon 
a few spokesmen, we shall remain soft and 
collectively introverted. Two suggestions 
are made to correct this situation. 

First, no matter how difficult it may seem 
at the outset, we must accept the idea that 
oral expression is an indispensable tool of 
leadership. The advertisements for public- 
speaking courses confirm this, and quite 
validly. 

This does not mean that one must be 
born with, or develop, a gift of oratory in 
the grand manner. It simply means the ac- 
quisition through practice of lucid, logical 
expression, in a pleasant, conversational, 
and persuasive fashion. It means more than 
being a yes-man. It means getting rid of 
the spectator attitude, which is not limited 
to athletic events. 

Then there is the medium of written ex- 
pression, where reluctance is nearly as se- 
vere as in the case of oral expression—per- 
haps in some instances even greater. 

Many teachers secretly cherish the desire 
to write. They indicate their inertia, how- 
ever, by charging self-seeking motives 
to those who go through the laborious 
job of writing. And laborious it is, for even 
among skilful writers the birth of an idea 
and its expression on paper involve con- 
siderable discipline. 

If there are among teachers who write 
a few seekers of glory, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that their productions are 
thereby rendered invalid per se. 

There is another point: those of us in 
or near urban centers where so much of 
educational worth arises, are somewhat 
spoiled by reason of the abundance. This is 
unfortunate in the sense that it tends to 


induce a literary lethargy and perhaps a 
mental stasis. We forget, however, that 
much teaching is done in areas where pro- 
fessional resources are limited. 

It thereby becomes our bounden duty 
to furnish our brethren in education with 
a glimpse of things that are new. The situa- 
tion is not unilateral, for our country col- 
league must, in turn, also share with us his 
techniques and thoughts. In the most hum- 
ble school, in some underprivileged area, 
may be a teacher—a true master teacher— 
who has something very important for us. 

This brings us to the interesting question 
of the reasons for inactive pens in the 
teaching fellowship. 

Writing, no matter how trivial, is a cre- 
ative activity; yes, even a letter. An idea 
with which Hughes Mearns would prob- 
ably agree! Preoccupation with matters of 
form is a sure way to stifle creativity. We 
are so fearful of a blunder in the subtleties 
of expression and in the mechanics of writ- 
ing that the free flow of thought is impeded. 
As a consequence we do not write at all. 

Forget it! That is the simple admonition 
if you would write and share something of 
value with your fellow teachers. Do not 
force upon yourself the combined roles of 
editor, grammarian, and logician. Permit 
the editor to attend to details; that is his 
job, and he knows more about it than you 
do. He is a very helpful fellow, particu- 
larly if you have something worthwhile to 
say. You must not allow your reluctance 
to write virtually to paralyze your powers 
of expression. 

Everything has already been written, 
some will observe before they have even 
tried to formulate a sentence. Accept that 
as a rationalization for not writing at all. 
Obviously, everything has not been written; 
and even if your particular ideas have been 
mentioned by someone else, the probabili- 
ties are that they have not been said as you 
would say them. And further, your own 
unique treatment of an idea might provide 
an entirely different meaning. 
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The plea, then, is to Think, Speak, 
Write, and Contribute. Ours is a profes- 
sion of ideas, ideas closely identified with 
the very progress of civilization. We operate 
on the basis of dynamic rather than static 
philosophies. And a thrilling part of our 
craft is this very matter of constant change 
and adjustment. We are the guardians of 
democracy—a way of life which is depen- 
dent upon the free interchange of thoughts, 
wholesome criticism, and constructive sug- 
gestion. 


The final question is, Are we teachers 
making adequate use of all the media of 
expression to share the thoughts which 
should flow torrentially from our ranks? 
If we are not doing all that we are capable 
of in this area of our professional experi- 
ence, then we are guilty of a disservice to 
our colleagues and the lay public. 

Your fellow teachers, the public, and the 
editors are waiting to hear from you. Do 
not keep them waiting too long. They want 
to know what you are thinking and doing! 


Recently They Said: 


Arithmetic Review 


Students who have completed algebra and geom- 
etry, and even trigonometry, can—according to re- 
liable tests recently administered—profit from a 
review of arithmetic processes.—Davip H. Mosko- 
witz in High Points. 


Economics vs. Plenty 


Orthodox economists have adroitly entrenched 
themselves behind a barrage of paradox which when 
stripped of rhetoric reads like this: (i) Wealth is 
what you have and the man next door has not; 
(ii) if he had it, what you have would not be wealth; 
(iii) hence there can be no wealth without scarcity; 
(iv) since there cannot be scarcity if there is plenty, 
there cannot be plenty if there is wealth; (v) if 
there were no wealth, there would be no economics; 
(vi) but since there is economics, there cannot be 
plenty.—Lancelot Hogben, quoted by Porter Sar- 
gent in War and Education. 


Faculty Cynic 


To be an unhappy teacher it is very essential 
that you become an educational cynic. This will 
equip you with full authority to be the official 
griper at faculty meetings (which you condescend- 
ingly attend). Your job will be to sit back and take 
verbal potshots at the opinions of other teachers. 
Or, if you apply yourself, you will reach the rigor 
mortis stage in this lesson, in which you can sit 
through a dozen faculty or supervisors meetings 
and never say a word. 

Don’t look for this second objective to mate- 
rialize until after you have put in a long appren- 
ticeship as a griper. You can't afford to miss the 


meat and potatoes before you eat the dessert. The 
only disadvantage in this second stage (and this 
may delay your willingness to acquire it) is the 
fact that you may be mistaken for a cigar-store 
Indian. If you smoke cigars (which you wouldn't 
dare to do . . .) you ought to be well supplied 
with smokes.—Rosert E. BisHor in Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal. 


Science in Action 


If science were offered for culture only, its cur- 
riculum would need revision but once in a century. 
If science were taught for information only its 
topics could be altered once in a generation. But 
if science is presented for the use of workers and 
consumers, then its curriculum must undergo con- 
tinuous study and change.—HANor A. Wess in 
Journal of the Florida Education Association. 


Axis Illiteracy Low 


The level of literacy in Germany and Japan is 
far above that in this country. We have forty times 
the percentage of illiteracy that Japan has and five 
times the percentage of Germany. We are fighting 
two enemies whose school systems are more universal 
and compulsory than ours. And what is critically 
important now is that those schools are drilling 
home the philosophy of death and destruction. 

If there is anyone who doubts the power of a 
school system, let him see what Hitler did in six 
years with both youth and adults in Germany. 
Let him see how he took a disintegrated and scat- 
tered state of mind and molded it into a fanatical 
destructive machine.—Editorial in The Indiana 
Teacher. 





AFTER-SCHOOL 


What would you 
do about Dick? 


CONFERENCE 


By ROBERTA C. GREEN 


D ICK COULD NoT be regimented. Resis- 


tant to learning in an educational sys- 
tem and irritated by methodical teachers, 
he would have given anything to\ by-pass 
education entirely. Being even-tempered, 
however, he was never impudent or argu- 
mentative. Whenever he was made to 
buckle down and do his work he would 
fiddle along with some pretense until the 
class period ended, then stay away from 
school the following day. 

There was nothing of the “smart aleck”, 
the “clown”, or the “bully” about him. He 
made no effort, in fact, to achieve recogni- 
tion of any sort. Occasionally, perhaps acci- 
dentally, he ranked among the best work- 
ers, but all too frequently he did not exert 
himself at his lessons. 

Today the schools try to guide children 
to the formation of good habits, the appre- 
ciation of good work, and the willingness 
to carry the common load. With this in 
mind, teachers search for a child's special 
aptitude in order to get something substan- 


— 


Epitor’s Note: This article is deceptively 
short and simple. You learn the important 
facts about Dick, and the author’s decision 
about him—and you suddenly realize, per- 
haps, that you are face to face with one of 
education’s most important problems, and 
that one possible decision has been made 
about it. There are two—or should we say 
two hundred?—schools of thought on this 
matter, Did Miss Green shirk her “obliga- 
tions”, or was she wise beyond the ordinary 
call of duty? The author teaches in Eastern 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


tial to work on. I decided to observe more 
closely and find out, if I could, the cause 
of Dick’s actions. 

Office records yielded a little informa- 
tion. The visiting teacher had reported he 
was the only child of a widowed mother 
who worked away from home all day. The 
boy sold afternoon newspapers and earned 
more than pocket money. As for scholastic 
achievement, he had repeated the 8B grade, 
and his marks in the 8A were indicative of 
coming failure. 

From classroom procedure I derived 
other facts. Dick was an attractive “red 
head” and looked healthy. Without being 
recognized as a leader, he exerted an im- 
portant influence on the members of the 
class. The girls were apt to laugh at any- 
thing he did, and the boys regarded him 
as a good fellow. He had courteous man- 
ners, and judging from parental notes which 
came to my desk from time to time, his 
mother was sincerely concerned about his 
welfare. 

From the first I did not condemn the boy 
as wantonly idle: I condemned myself for 
not being able to discover his interests. He 
gave the impression of being capable; but 
the workings of his mind were slow, his 
ideas unwieldy, and his utterances difficult 
and stumbling. 

One day I asked him to remain after 
school. He knew from my attitude that I 
harbored no malice, so he talked to me 
willingly. Being direct, as well as methodi- 
cal, I reminded him of his frequent truancy. 
He admitted it without any to-do and told 
me about his racing pigeons. With a friend 
of his, he spent the glorious hours of morn- 
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ing out-of-doors, racing them from the Ohio 
River front to his house two miles away. 
He informed me of important relationships 
between speed and stamina in developing 
the racing breeds of “Carriers”. 

He told me, also, that he built model air- 
planes and collected postage stamps. Fish- 
ing and camping, I inferred from his en- 
thusiasm, enhanced his joy of living con- 
siderably. When he became eighteen, he 
boasted, he would, of course, join the Navy, 
and when the war ended he would stay “in” 
to “see the world”. 

As he talked, outside of school hours 


and without the inhibiting and restraining 
influences of group organization, this boy 
was capable of expressing himself fully and 
well. The after-school feeling permeated his 
whole being, it seemed to me, and freed him 
from errors of thought and also errors of 
action. 

In spite of my best intentions, after lis- 
tening to this adolescent I offered no argu- 
ment to change his point of view about 
absence from duty. From that time on, how- 
ever, I knew I had something substantial 
to work on, for he had colored my point 
of view and tempered my actions. 


The Return of a Teacher 


I am a teacher who left teaching in 1942 to get 
a job in Washington. As I stepped from the train 
at Union Station and as I walked through the 
depot, where one sees more tired people than in 
any other place in the world, I beheld the national 
capitol building, the dome shining like a jewel in 
the spring rain. I thought: “Here is the place— 
the heart of the nation—where I can really do 
something to help things along.” 

When I closed my books and locked my class- 
room door back home, I felt I was leaving a job 
of minor importance for one of real value to a 
nation at war. 

It took four months of hard work for Uncle Sam 
to make me realize the situation in its proper 
perspective. As September drew near, letters came 
to me from different sections of the state, telling 
of the desperate need for teachers. Nebraska news- 
papers reached me, commenting on the seriousness 
of the situation. 

I was disturbed. I had reasonably important 
duties in a government office to perform, but on 
the other hand I knew that to win this war, to 
obtain a satisfactory world afterward, we must have 
teachers in our schools. Every time I looked about 
me in Washington, I could see the pages of history 
unfold. I could see men like George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, and scores of others sweating 
and toiling to create a nation. I could see the value 
of character in the upbuilding of our country. 

As a teacher I had a part in the formation of 
that character. As an office worker, I was a cog in 
a machine. Every time I thought of my locked 


classroom, I knew that I had locked my heart be- 
hind the closed doors. I was merely a mechanical 
man, moving much like these same figures in the 
funny books I had seen my students pack around 
under their arms. Every time I stepped into the 
Library of Congress, or into the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, I saw something which reminded me of my 
unfinished work in the school. 

Moreover, I was learning every month that my 
higher salary was being spent to meet a more than 
much higher cost of living. I was doing a job an- 
other person could do, at no increase in my sav- 
ings, and at a real loss in personal satisfaction. 
My place in Washington could be filled; my place 
in the Nebraska schools was still open. My de- 
cision brought me immense relief. I resigned my 
post in Washington. I came back to the Nebraska 
schools. 

The fall term is ended. Every day I am more 
convinced that I am where I belong; where I can 
make less money, it is true, but where I can save 
more; where I am the happiest; where I am of the 
most service. 

The eager youngsters who pass in and out of 
my classroom doors will have to suffer for the 
mistakes of this generation; I am convinced that 
the greatest contribution I can make to my country 
now is to prepare them for the difficulties of their 
adult life. If in the years of peace that follow this 
war I am asked, “What did you contribute toward 
our victory?” I shall be glad and proud to answer, 
“I was a teacher."—Beutan I. Hicstink in Ne- 
braska Educational Journal. 





What About Today and Day After 


“Assignment for To- 
morrow’ answered 


TOMORROW? 


By PENCIE FULTON 


O YOU'RE GOING. If you were not among 
S the thousands who left the teaching pro- 
fession during the past year, can you resist 
the invitation given in “Assignment for 
Tomorrow” in the April issue of THE 
CLEARING House? Miss Cussler calls upon 
you to arise. Pardon me if I ask: What's 
keeping you? 

If to you teaching is slavery—if you have 
been awaiting an opportunity to escape, 
by all means go while the going is good. 
The teaching profession—what’s left of it 
—will applaud your decision. Go, even 
though you have learned to read the office 
bulletin board, to look in your mail box, 
to make announcements to your homeroom, 
to total attendance registers, and to get re- 
ports in on time. In spite of this overwhelm- 
ing list of accomplishments your principal, 
even, will bid you Godspeed. (But what 
a wrench!) 

Undoubtedly, there are teachers who are 
misfits in the profession. No one who has 
been at all concerned with guidance of 
school children can overlook the desirabil- 


—__ ——_ 


Eprror’s Note: In our April issue Mar- 
garet T. Cussler invited teachers who had 
always dreamed of getting out of teaching 
to take advantage of the wartime opportu- 
nity to do so. Some years ago Miss Cussler 
left her high-school English classrooms, and 
assures us that she has no inclination to 
return to teaching. In the present article, 
Miss Fulton counter-attacks Miss Cussler’s 
thrust with vigor. Miss Fulton is principal 
of Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Danville, Va. 
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ity of having each person work where he is 
best suited by ability and interests, Each 
person—even a teacher. 

But before you decide that teaching is 
not your dish, examine your motives care- 
fully, won’t you? Are you being lured by 
the glamor of a military career? Patriotism 
should be more than the color and cut of 
a uniform. Does easy money beckon you? 
Be sure you do not find yourself left with 
only thirty pieces of silver for consolation. 
Are you trying to escape from the “long, 
monotonous days” that September, with 
the opening of school, brings? The routine 
in a business office may be, at times, lack- 
ing in variety and excitement. Or are you 
simply constitutionally opposed to work? 
Beware. 

Even in government offices where you 
may seek refuge, a fugitive from faculty 
meetings, there may be some tasks to be 
done. Some one has to get out those ques- 
tionnaires, you know. Even government 
consultants should expect to “consult” 
sometimes! 

After the “assignment for tomorrow” 
there must be one for the next day and the 
next. If you are putting selfish interests 
first, consider that. The days of easy money 
—of more and more jobs with less and less 
work—will not last always. And where will 
you be when these wartime opportunities 
fade away? A teaching contract with week- 
ends and summer vacations free would 
make a very pleasant assignment then. 

Teaching has never been listed in the 
higher financial brackets, nor has it been 
considered an easy snap for men and 
women who unwillingly face the necessity 
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of working for a livelihood. It is a profes- 
sion of responsibilities. Of responsibilities 
and of opportunities. If Miss Cussler really 
wished you to leave the profession, she 
should not have asked you to recall your 
last year’s graduates who “are in adult jobs 
or fighting in jungles and icy seas”. 

These young people have taken to their 
jobs and to the battle field personalities 
and characters that have been strongly in- 
fluenced by the teachers with whom they 
were associated during their school life. The 
records these youngsters have made have 
strengthened public faith in our schools. 
They have given teachers a reward that can- 
not be measured by the yardstick of dollars 
and cents, of personal ambition, or of any 
material gain. 

What will these boys and girls think of 
your desertion? What do they think of de- 
serters in their own ranks? And, come to 
think of it, what is your own opinion? 

Have no doubt about it. The public- 
school system will be seriously crippled if 


teachers who leave the profession cannot 
be replaced by trained and efficient person- 
nel. Do not be deceived by the frantic ef- 
forts of administrators who are calling back 
into service teachers too long absent from 
the problems of the classroom. Neither pin 
your faith on the success of school boards 
that in desperation are selecting for key 
positions persons who have only practical 
experience in the business world to substi- 
tute for professional training. Do not ex- 
pect “refresher” courses to work miracles. 
Six weeks at summer school may not be the 
happy solution to this problem. 

Schools cannot function satisfactorily 
without good teachers. Physical equipment, 
organization, curriculums—all these are 
worthless without the men and women who 
sit at the teachers’ desks. If you're leaving, 
cast one long look at that desk of yours 
and think what it will mean to have it 
vacant. If you feel the urge to go, do not 
flee as a deserter or a refugee. Get an honor- 
able discharge from your own conscience. 


Wonderful, Wonderful Classroom Windows 


A classroom is a wonderful place to study the 
weather. Let it rain or sleet, and everybody in a 
classroom is acutely aware of the fact, for all faces 
turn, like flowers on their stems, toward the win- 
dows. The clock has its charm, too—but not like 
the windows. For the clock is looked at for informa- 
tion only; the windows are studied. 

The boys always sit by the windows, sit and 
stare with wistful eyes out at the sunshine. They 
would stare out equally wistfully, one gets the im- 
pression, at tornadoes, earthquakes, and avalanches. 
They sit by the windows, not because they are 
more fervent nature lovers than the girls, but be- 
cause they have longer legs and can get to the 
seats by the windows first. 

And when there is no exciting drama to watch— 
airplanes zooming by, or somebody having car 
trouble, or a small boy learning to skate, the win- 
dow panes themselves offer entertainment. For in 
every classroom there is always at least one window 


with faulty panes. The best one in my room is at 
the very back, and only I have a really good view 
through it. 

The center pane is nice and clear, but the two 
side ones are wavy. This produces a wonderful 
effect, for everything that comes along—man or 
beast or bird—goes the first pane in towering splen- 
dor, lean, gaunt, awesome. Then for a space of 
clear glass it suddenly shrinks to its own normal 
and uninteresting size. And then, with breathtak- 
ing suddenness, it becomes a fat, pudgy ball and 
waddles from view. 

I have watched judges and jaybirds and patrons 
and puppies, and the scene never fails to be en- 
chanting. Sometimes it is all I can do to refrain 
from mentioning this back window of mine, but I 
have enough trouble as it is to keep the attention 
centered properly on participles and adverbs and 
prepositional phrases.—-NAOMI JOHN WHITE in Ok- 
lahoma Teacher. 
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= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —*< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


GLAMOR: Such neat sets of initials as WAVES 
and WACS may have done a lot to crystallize 
women’s interest in joining the service organiza- 
tions. Now comes the Maine Teachers Association 
with a glamorous set-up of initials to combat the 
teacher shortage. An appealing poster reproduced 
in Maine Teachers’ Digest urges women to “Join 
the WITS!” And WITS means Women in Teaching 
Service. 


CHILD WORKERS: In the labor-grabbing mar- 
ket of wartime about 3,500,000 boys and girls who 
are 12 to 17 are working, reports the National 
Child Labor Committee. 

During the 1943 spring semester, 8,000 Los An- 
geles pupils quit school for work, reports the New 
York Post; in Cleveland the figure is 4,800; in New 
York City, 48,000. In Illinois, the State Dept. of 
Labor reports the situation alarming. And so it 
goes. Many pupils stay in school and work long 
hours. 

Delaware has “changed its statutes to permit 
boys 12 to 16 to work in bowling alleys until mid- 
night.” Indiana now allows girls of 16 to work until 
10 P.M. instead of 7 P.M. Other states have similarly 
questionable laws. 

For the first time in U. S. history, reports the 
National Child Labor Committee, high-school en- 
rolments have dropped. The estimated decline is 
more than 8%—from 6,713,913 in 1940-41 to 
6,142,000 in 1942-43. 

Is the study-and-work plan, used successfully 
in some high schools, a partial solution? A com- 
mittee of superintendents of New York State have 
recommended such a state-wide program. Properly 
qualified pupils of 16 to 18 would be allowed to 
attend school all morning (20 hours a week) and 
work afternoons and Saturdays (30 hours a week). 


MILITARY TRAINING: The War Department 
is not interested in encouraging high schools to 
teach military drill, according to a recent letter 
of clarification sent by Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, to U. S§. Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker. But the War Department is vitally interested 
in the high schools’ physical-education programs. 
The Army can teach the necessary amount of mili- 
tary drill to inductees in short order—but it takes 
much longer to develop good physical condition in 
those who lack it at induction. 


SALUTE: Pupils can now attend school without 
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being required to salute the flag. This summer the 
Jehovah's Witnesses won from the Supreme Court 
of the U. S. a 6 to g ruling that their children 
need not salute the flag as a condition of school 
attendance. Thus the Supreme Court reversed its 
own 1940 ruling (vote 8 to 1) that it was consti- 
tutional to require the salute. 


TEST REVOLT: State-wide criticisms and one 
“revolt” against the severity of Regents examina- 
tions of the New York State Education Department 
broke out during the past summer. 

The uprising got results. Sample criticisms: Su- 
perintendent S. J. Holbel of Buffalo, N.Y., Catholic 
schools termed the Regents examinations in history, 
civics, and particularly geography, “unreasonable, 
unfair, unrealistic’, In New York City, Stuyvesant 
High School, to which superior pupils go after 
competitive selection, reported that almost 25% of 
pupils failed in the Regents plane geometry and 
biology examinations. In some of the city’s high 
schools, 50% failed in the plane geometry examina- 
tions. 

So the Board of Education of New York City 
“revolted”, and announced that pupils who had 
made passing marks in regular classwork would 
get their diplomas regardless of their Regents 
grades in plane geometry and biology. Soon the 
State Education Department relented. It announced 
that passing marks would be adjusted downward 
by 1 to 15 points (per cent) in five subjects. 


DELINQUENCY: Juvenile delinquency has con- 
tinued to rise. In New York City, to save taxpayers’ 
money, playground services were curtailed and 
little use made of school plants as community cen- 
ters where older children could engage in whole- 
some recreation. For the first 5 months of 1943, 
reports PM, child delinquency rose 52% over the 
corresponding period of 1941, and in the case of 
white girls the increase was 72%. These figures 
are based upon cases brought before Children’s 
Court. And since law enforcement personnel has 
been reduced during the increase of delinquency, 
no estimate can be made of an undetected increase. 
Cases of syphilis among children of 15 to 19 in- 
creased 126% in 1942 as compared with 1941, re- 
ports PM. The rate is expected to rise in 1943— 
but in January 1943 Mayor LaGuardia announced 
that New York City had no juvenile delinquency 
problem. 

(Continued on page 64) 





EDITORIAL ~ 
They Die in Vain 


HE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL has is- 
pe some safety statistics for 1942 that 
should be very disturbing to all of us who 
are in any way responsible for the education 
of young people. Most of us, however, will 
toss these figures out of our consciousness 
without so much as a second thought as to 
their significance. 

The Council announced that 93,000 per- 
sons in the United States were killed in ac- 
cidents, 9,200,000 were injured—and 320,000 
of the injured were permanently disabled. 
All of this in the year 1942! 

The United States is a big country. All of 
us get into the habit of thinking in large 
terms. We have more railroads and more 
telephones and more automobiles than any 
other country. So why shouldn't we have a 


lot of accidents too? It is to be expected— 
so why get excited over a set of dry statistics? 

Even though we grant that the United 
States is large and rich and strong, it is 
equally true that more and more of us at 
last are convinced that we don’t have 


inexhaustible resources. We don’t have 
enough butter, for example, or enough 
lamb chops to go round. We ration shoes 
and sugar and bicycles. Isn’t it equally im- 
portant that we begin to cut down on the 
material—the human material—that we feed 
into the grasping claws of the accident? 

America has a big heart, too. Wherever 
an injustice is wrought, anywhere in the 
world, a wave of indignation sweeps our na- 
tion. Wherever disaster strikes, we are 
prompt to respond with sympathy and with 
material relief. How concerned we were, for 
example, when we learned of the atrocities 
of Lydice. Yet at Lydice the Germans prob- 
ably didn’t execute more than 3,000 per- 
sons. 
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If we could succeed in getting the same 
popular feeling aroused over the needless 
and inexcusable killing and maiming of the 
hundreds of thousands of our people an- 
nually, we could promptly and effectively 
reduce this needless waste—this human mis- 
ery. We just haven't decided as yet that our 
accident toll is important, terribly impor- 
tant, and for this the schools of the nation 
must bear their share of the blame. 

Anyone at all familiar with our schools 
knows that they have ignored, in general, 
the problem of accident prevention. After 
all the disclaimers to this charge are duly 
entered, the fact still remains that accident 
prevention has not been considered as im- 
portant as square root or the Battle of 
Gettysburg, or as important as a thousand 
and one other details that are embedded 
in our conventional school offerings. The 
schools that are exceptions offer us splendid 
examples of what all schools should be do- 
ing. 

Of course, almost all schools have taught 
lessons in safety. Many safety facts have 
been taught over and over again. Pupils 
have learned their lessons and passed their 
examinations—and have promptly forgotten 
all about safety. They have “learned” to be 
careful of pots and pans on the stove. They 
have “learned” not to fall while in the bath- 
tub. They have “learned” to walk on the 
left side of the highway. But all of this with 
what result? They still burn themselves, 
and they still fall in the tub, and they still 
walk on the wrong side of the highway. 

The best industrial plants can teach al- 
most any school how to handle the accident 
problem. It took industry a long time to 
come around to an effective program, but 
dramatic and disheartening failure forced 
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the issue. It wasn’t very long ago when in- 
dustrial plants had lectures on safety de- 
livered to their workers. They provided 
demonstrations of safety devices and meas- 
ures, and they posted safety statistics and 
posters—but all of this proved to be of little 
avail. 

Accident prevention has been effective 
only when the workers themselves have as- 
sumed the responsibility for their own 
safety. When plant committees, working 
under expert guidance, decide that they 
want to reduce accidents among themselves, 
then and then only are significant gains 
made. For example, there are records of 
more than 14,000,000 man hours of labor 
in industrial plants without a single lost- 
time accident. Commercial motor vehicles 
have been driven more than 4,000,000 miles 
without an accident. In other words, when 
employees want to reduce accidents they 
can do so. But the important thing to re- 
member is that the employees feel the need 
of doing something constructive for them- 
selves. And therein lies the principle of 
good, sound teaching. 

Flying in the face of the evidence, the Na- 
tional Education Association recently is- 
sued a bulletin in which they caution 
against teaching pupils the things for which 
they feel a need. The NEA committee ad- 
vises that we teach pupils what they need 
and not what they think they need. Possibly 
the NEA can afford to advocate ineffective 
educational procedures because there is no 
dramatic test of the effectiveness of what 
they recommend. Not so in industry. If 
safety instruction in industry fails to get re- 
sults, men and women are injured and 
killed. Thus it has developed that many of 
these plants have decided to enter into a 
partnership with the workers in order to 
reduce accidental injuries. They have real- 
ized that only when the workers have agreed 
that there is a felt need for safety practices 
has there been any real reduction of acci- 
dents. 


Many industries have discovered that the 


safety committee is the best form of organ- 
ization, especially when the committee is 
composed of representative employees of all 
departments and representatives of man- 
agement. If top management is represented, 
the results are usually improved. Of course, 
the committee plan functions best when it 
has a competent safety director in its mem- 
bership. It has been found wise to carry on 
the work of the committee on regular work- 
ing time—company time. Trying to do 
safety work on volunteer time relegates 
safety to a position of relative insignificance 
and the committee members are likely to 
feel that they are suckers for being on such 
a time-consuming volunteer activity. 

Since enlightened industry has learned 
how to prevent or reduce accidents, and has 
had to learn the hard way—by sad experi- 
ence—it seems that the schools might take 
suggestions from our industrial establish- 
ments. Indeed, the most successful school 
programs show practices that closely paral- 
lel the best procedures in industrial plants. 

So we can take our choice: We can 
“teach” our pupils accident prevention and 
see to it that they “learn” the lessons, or we 
can get them to feel that they have a per- 
sonal stake in their own safety at school and 
at home, and on the streets and at work. 

Some of the most successful school safety 
programs have been carried through under 
the leadership of a school safety committee 
composed of teachers, pupils, janitors, and 
other interested adults. Responsible groups 
of pupils and patrons and teachers have 
been encouraged to bring in suggestions for 
the improvement of safety practices in the 
school, in the homes, on the street, and at 
work. They duplicate the successful prac- 
tice in industry: (1) They discover the num- 
ber and types of accidents occurring in the 
school community. (2) They investigate the 
causes of the accidents. (3) They study the 
methods of preventing these very accidents. 
And finally (4) they study the effectiveness 
of their safety program—determine just how 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Liability for Pupil Injured While 
Working in School Cafeteria 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A 12-year-old pupil worked for her luncheon in 
a school cafeteria. While standing on a stool putting 
glasses away she fell, sustaining serious and per- 
manent injury. The cafeteria was not operated for 
pecuniary profit. In an action for damages the com- 
plaint alleges that the injuries were caused wholly 
and solely by the negligence and carelessness of 
the Board of Education. The answer of the Board 
of Education to this complaint was that the child 
was covered by Article 1, Section 3, Sub 1, Group 19 
of the Workmen's Compensation Law and that there 
was contributory negligence on the part of the child. 

The pupil alleged the following specific grounds 
of negligence: 

1. Failure of Board to keep the furniture in 
and about the school in good state of repair, thus 
violating Sub 14, Sect 275 of Education Law of 
New York State, which requires. boards of education 
to keep all furniture in good repair. 

2. Permitting a child of 12 to work in a place of 
danger. 

§- Permitting a child under 14 years of age to 
work in a restaurant in violation of Section 130 of 
the Labor Law of New York State. 

The practice in the school was to allow certain 
children to receive lunches without paying money 
if they helped in washing and putting away dishes. 
While the pupil stood on a stool putting away 
a sherbet dish one of the employees of the cafeteria 
called to her and she turned about. The stool 
tipped and she fell. The stool had four legs and 
one leg was one quarter of an inch shorter than 
the other three. It was claimed that the difference 
of one quarter inch in the leg caused the fall. 
The School District had secured workmen's compen- 
sation insurance coverage for all employees, and 
notices as required by law were posted at the 
approach of the cafeteria. The child had not seen 
notices. The court instructed the jury that, “if 
there was a violation of the labor law which was 
the proximate cause of the accident, then con- 
tributory negligence was not a defense since a 
workman who was negligent could not recover 
damages for an injury caused by his negligence. 
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The child could not be legally negligent, however. 
To keep furniture in repair is a duty that can not 
be delegated to someone else by the Board of 
Education. The jury held the Board of Education 
and supervisor of the cafeteria liable for the injury. 

Upon appeal, the court held that a “restaurant” 
shall mean a place where meals are served to guests 
for compensation, and which has suitable kitchen 
facilities connected therewith . . . “Meals” said the 
court, “shall mean the usual assortment of foods 
commonly ordered at various hours of the day. 
. . « Guests shall mean persons who, during the 
hours when meals are regularly served therein, 
come to a restaurant for the purpose of obtaining, 
at such time, in good faith, a meal therein.” 
(sub 27 Section 3 of Alcoholic Beverage Law) 

A restaurant is a place where meals or refresh- 
ments may be procured by the public; a public 
eating house. 

A proper construction of Labor Law is that the 
Legislature was seeking to avoid the dangers of 
employment of children of tender years in indus- 
trial or mercantile pursuits—not in school cafeterias. 

A cafeteria or restaurant service as provided by 
a school district was not within the labor law, 
prohibiting employment of minors. 

The conduct of lunching places in or by schools 
is a part of the school administration. Although 
trustees of school districts are not given specific 
authority to provide such eating places, it must 
be conceded that the practice of furnishing food 
to children forced by diverse circumstances, such as 
shortness of time, distance from home, physical 
ill-health, to remain within the school precincts 
during noon hour, is logically a part of the duties 
of the Board of Education in carrying out their 
responsibility to the children put in their charge. 
(Sub 22, Sec 310, Art 11, Ed Law.) 

The law authorizes boards to conduct a self- 
supported cafeteria and (Art 22 H, Sect 868, Subd 
10 (a) Ed Law) allows operation of a cafeteria as 
an extra-classroom activity. 

Such lunch rooms are not in the conduct of a 
business under the Labor Law (Sect 130) nor was 
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the board conducting a restaurant connoted by 
Section 130. 

The provision of a lunching place is one of the 
activities of education for the training of youth 
or assistance to them. Such facilities are found in 
the present-day school system. 

The court, however, granted a new trial. On a 
new trial, proof may be available to the satisfac- 
tion of a jury against the Board of Education or the 
supervisor somewhat as follows: 

1. Negligent in failing to provide some proper 
device such as a ladder. 

2. Negligent in providing equipment that was 
out of repair. 

3. Failure to provide assistance such as an older 
person to aid a child in placing the glassware on a 
shelf out of her reach. 

4. Proof may be available to show negligence 
on the part of the supervisor of the cafeteria in 
allowing children under her supervision to use a 
method dangerous in common knowledge while 
performing their tasks under her supervision. 

Warney v Board of Ed of Sch Dist No 5 of the 
town of Irondequoit et. al. 34 N. Y. S. (2d) 787 
264 app Div. 813 May 6, 1942 reargument denied. 


Dismissal: Some Boards Use 
Any Old Excuse 


Boards of Education sometimes arrive at some 
absurd conclusions regarding the dismissal of teach- 
ers. Not finding any really substantial reason for 
dismissing an efficient but married woman teacher, 
a Board of Education charged the teacher with 
negligence and incompetence because she became 
pregnant, and with wilful violation of the school 
law by staying out of school to give birth to a 
child and thereby neglecting her duty. 

Maybe this board needed a few courses in biology, 
or enlightenment in the ways of life. The Court 
held the teacher could not be dismissed. 

The pregnancy of a female teacher does not 
come under the term of incompetency. Nor is such 
pregnancy persistent neglect on her part to perform 
her duties, nor can it be considered as causing 
her persistently and wilfully to violate the school 
laws. 

When she gives birth to a child born in lawful 
wedlock, it is not a negligent act on her part, 
so says the learned court. 

Appeal of School Dist of Bethlehem 28 North 312. 


Mind and Heart Are Flying 


The science class is studying the mercury ba- 
rometer and the instructor deep in a discussion of 
the extreme density of mercury begins to lose the 
attention of his class to a vibrant hum entering 
the open window. It grows louder. Class attention 
slowly but surely drops the subject of mercury and 
picks up that spot in the sky beyond the window. 

“The class will please never mind the airplane! 
The subject under discussion is the barometer! 
Please pay attention!” 

Oh yeah! The eyes may come back to mercury 
but the mind and heart are still flying with that 
speck in the sky. 

Some day the school will be in close enough 
touch with its inhabitants to feel the pulse of 
their interests and their needs from their point of 
view. Those who should know say that if the public 
schools had adopted twenty-five years ago the 
teaching of practical things concerning the use of 
the automobile, the story of carnage in the interim 
would have been different. The auto finally came 
to school but sort of incognito through the voca- 
tional door in the basement. 

Not so the airplane. We didn’t go out and in- 
vite it in. The war breeched the side of the school 
building and forced it into our hesitant hands. I 


believe we teachers and schools will profit mightily 
from this “shotgun” adoption. We now have an 
opportunity to regain and enhance the support 
from the taxpayers that the schools deserve. 

Sixty-three out of one hundred men in our armed 
services go to school after induction. This is both 
a criticism and a challenge to our educational sys- 
tem. Much of our pre-induction training in the 
schools deserves a permanent place in the curricu- 
lum. The needs of the war are sufficient to stir 
any teacher, but when such needs can carry over 
to life after the war we are doubly blessed with 
opportunity. Is there anyone today who doubts 
that aviation will be as important as automobiles 
in the life of man? 

I speak as an instructor of pre-flight aeronautics 
at secondary-school level who has never sat in an 
airplane. I am firmly convinced that anyone with 
an alert mind, teaching ability and adaptability 
to new materials can teach ground work in avia- 
tion for the Army and Navy. To a science teacher, 
aerodynamics is just good Old Man Science with 
a new necktie and hat. We old timers still know 
him as Newton's Laws of Motion—components and 
resultants of forces and other familiars.—Car. T. 
Stevens in Maine Teachers’ Digest. 
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JOHN CARR DUFF and PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editors 


Intercultural Education in American 
Schools, by WituiAM E. Vickery and 
Sruart G. Core. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1943. 214 pp. $1. 

The Service Bureau for Intercultural Education 
has projected a series of teachers’ manuals and re- 
source units dealing with problems of race and 
culture in American education, of which Inter- 
cultural Education in American Schools is the 
first. The authors are the executive director and the 
editorial secretary of the Bureau, 

This first volume deals with the proposed objec- 
tives and methods of intercultural education. The 
school is potentially the agency most strategically 
situated to deal constructively with the tensions 
among cultural, economic, and racial groups of our 
varied population. In the past, to a large degree, 
it has been successful in minimizing or attenuating 
these conflicts almost unwittingly. So diverse and so 
frequent have been the associated undertakings of 
pupils, teachers, and community adults that com- 
petence has assured social acceptability regardless of 
color of skin, creed, or social-economic views. 





TEACHING 
THE CHILD — 
TO READ 


By Bond & Bond 


The authors of the highly successful 
Developmental Reading in High School 
now offer an up-to-date, thoroughly 
practical text on reading methods for 
the elementary teacher. They have done 
much research in reading methods and 
are thoroughly conversant with the best 
modern practices. Their new book is 
detailed, clear and very practical, and 
should be most helpful to the practicing 
teacher as well as to the teacher in 
training. 


Published July 13th 356 pp. $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 11 


In recent years, however, the problems have be. 
come so acute that mere unconsidered and unplanned 
group experiences have not been sufficient to affec 
the growing hostilities and suspicions which uni- 
versal school membership, economic insecurities, 
outspoken loyalties and ideologies, and war spirit 
have fostered. Together they have created a social 
atmosphere propitious for demagogs to exploit. 
Teachers themselves have too often, at least in 
their private lives, surrendered to the zietgeist of 
divisiveness. 

This valuable volume should aid not only in 
helping teachers to attain a sound orientation and 
purpose, but also in providing suggestive clas. 
room materials and creating methods and tech 
niques for better teaching of tolerance and positive 
cooperative attitudes and practices. P.W.L.C. 


Fair Trial, by CHester S. WILLIAMs. Evans 
ton, Ill.: Row Peterson & Co., 1941. 72 
pages, 48 cents. 

This booklet is one volume of “Our Freedom 
Series”, edited by Commissioner of Education Stude 
baker. The first chapter sets forth “the America 
way”, which assumes the innocence of a person 
suspected of crime, even after indictment, until the 
court has pronounced him guilty. But it does not 
blink the facts. Courts and judicial procedure ar 
better than mobs and religious frenzies not because 
they guarantee justice (which they obviously can 
not do) but because they offer a civilized substitute 
for the primitive rules of vengeance and violence 

Such a restrained orientation leads to the succeed. 
ing chapters, entitled “Customs to Codes”, “Tokens 
Tricks, and Torture”, “By the Law of the Land” 
“We Hold these Truths”, “Beyond the Law”, ané 
“Justice for All”. It is an enlightening book fa 
adults as well as for the youths for whom it i 
especially prepared. The illustrations are both at 
tractive and effective. 


Latin America and Hemisphere Solidarity, 
by J. E. Downes, N. H. StIncer, and Dow 
ALD Becker. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
1943. 226 pages, $1.40. 

This attractive volume has been prepared © 
furnish for teachers and pupils of the social studie 
sound approaches for realistic understanding of th 
Pan-American peoples and lands. The authors hav 
avoided the wishy-washiness of “cultures” too ft 
quently and obnoxiously prominent in material 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING HOUSE 
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furnished for units and courses dealing with Latin- 
American peoples. 

Part I deals with the importance of understand- 
ing our neighbors, the geographic settings and the 
agrarian economy of the peoples, their govern- 
ments, cultural forces, and the elements of change. 
Part If explains the true bases and the threats to 
Pan-American solidarity; the closing chapter, en- 
titled “In the World of Tomorrow”, summarizes the 
problems that must be faced and projects the 
conflicts and unifying forces into the hypothetical 
post-war world. 

The volume is effectively illustrated by pictures, 
maps, and diagrams. Each chapter is followed by 
“thought questions” and “things to do”. 

P. W. L. C. 


Career Guide, by EstHer E. Brooke, and 
Mary Roos, New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. 266 pages, $3. 

Vocational guidance for the present as well as 
for the postwar period is skillfully presented in this 
book, which emphasizes self measurement and es- 
sential job requirements. Senior-high-school pupils 
of average reading ability should find this a useful 
textbook. It is designed to assist them directly or 
indirectly in discovering, training, and using their 
own aptitudes in ways which will bring life satis- 
faction. 

Teachers will no doubt welcome the book as a 
good reference for group guidance classes because 
of the clear interpretation of applied vocational 
guidance principles, This logical presentation could 
also serve to enlighten parents in their efforts to 
guide their children toward their life work. 

The first half of the book discusses “If You Get 
Along Well with People” and “If You Can Use 
Your Hands and Tools with Ease”. The trends and 
requirements of various occupations seem practical 
and up to date, although few sources of the in- 
formation are indicated except for the authors’ 
background of experience. Mrs. Brooke conducts a 
placement service. Mrs. Roos is the Director of 
Personnel Research at the Institute of Applied 
Econometrics, and is also the co-author with Mr. 
Charles M. Smith of A Guide to Guidance. 

Plenty of questions and tests which pupils will 
enjoy suggest interesting methods of objective eval- 
uation of one’s vocational assets. Pupils can deter- 
mine whether their qualifications are average, good, 
or excellent according to the test norms. Nine pages 
are devoted to these tests. 

In the one third of the book which offers definite 
Suggestions on “If You Want a Job”, the authors 
make their most potent contribution. This section 
deals with adequate preparation, measurement of 
one’s productivity, and quality control in modern 


—— Now Ready 








Harry C. McKown's 


HOW TO PASS 
A WRITTEN 
EXAMINATION 


Provides practical help for any student or 
adult taking written examinations. Ex- 
plains the purpose of examinations, how to 
prepare for them emotionally, physically 
and mentally, how to answer both objective 
and essay-type questions, and what to do 


after examinations have been completed. 


Written in interesting, informal style, 
the book offers more than 150 definite sug- 
gestions, nearly all of which are illustrated 
by actual examination questions, settings, 


or conditions. 


Reflecting actual practice, with little 
theory, the book can be used for any sub- 
ject field in which written examinations are 


given. $1.50 


Send for a copy on approval, and for fall 
Victory Program booklet. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, 18, N. Y. 
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PRECIS 


PRACTICE PADS 
JUNIOR SENIOR 


If you would produce powerful reading 
and writing skills— 


If you wish to create superior reading 
and writing skills— 


If you wish the most singularly effec- 
tive instrument for producing reading and 
writing skills— 

USE 


THE JUNIOR PRECIS 
PRACTICE PAD 


and 


THE SENIOR PRECIS 
PRACTICE PAD 


by 


Paul Lehmann Dublin, N.H. 


These two publications provide definite in- 
struction and plenty of drill material for Précis 
Writing throughout the four years of secondary 
school. 


The IOR Précis Practice Pad is designed 
for the beginner in Précis Writing in the earlier 
years of secondary school and for other than 
college preparatory classes. Simple précis writing 
is approached through a preliminary study of 
abstracting, paraphrasing, punctuation, vocabu- 
lary and sentence building. This is followed by 
illustrative examples and an abundance of drill 
material. 


The SENIOR PRECIS PRACTICE PAD con- 
tinues the work in the third and fourth year 
of secondary school and definitely prepares the 
student for college entrance examination. 


List price for each pad: 
60¢ postpaid 


Quantity price: 45¢ F.O.B. Boston 


THE PALMER CoO. 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 








employment. The importance of imagination, in. 
terest, habits, and other persona! qualities is ade. 
quately covered. 

The fact that this book is more inspirational 
and literary in style than the average book on 
careers is not a deterring factor, partly because 
there is a need today for spurring youth to do 
their best and to take full advantage of existing 
opportunities, and because the book does not lose 
sight of the practical side. 

The chapter devoted to college and the training 
of able thinkers will have an inspiring effect on 
pupils who have the ability to do college work. 
They are urged to determine their highest goal 
and to push toward it with consecutive effort. Prep. 
aration is stressed, for without it there can be 
but Tittle opportunity. ANNA M. JONES 


Social Studies and the American Way of 
Life, by J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE and 
Doak S. CAMPBELL. Evanston, IIl.: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1942. 288 pages, $2. 
The organization of this volume is challenging. 

The bases for the social studies are sought in the 

ideals and practices in the present school and com- 

munity and in the nature of social learning. The 
content and processes and outcomes of the social 
studies therefore break sharply with tradition. 

There is no presumption that any topic, method, 

or test “belongs” unless it emerges from cogently 

reasoned conclusions regarding the nature and 
problems of the present and foreseeable life of the 
school-community. 

Nevertheless, the book is not characterized by 
mere philosophizing about the curriculum. Part II 
comes to grips with the school’s program: “Co- 
operating in Social and Civic Action”, “Understand- 
ing Economic Processes in a Democracy”, “Adjust- 
ing and Improving the Material Environment”, 
“Personal Development and Guidance”, and “Ma- 
terials for Use in Teaching the Social Studies”. Part 
Ill deals with “Evaluation of Growth in Social 
Education” and includes a valuable bibliography 
of available tests. 


“Y” Boys’ Clubs in Neighborhood and 
School, by C. S. Gentry, Chairman. New 
York: Association Press, 1942. 52 pages, 
50 cents. 

This manual for leaders and supervisors of N-Y 
and Gra-Y Clubs—grade school age groups affiliated 
either with schools or with neighborhood institu- 
tions—has been prepared to foster consistency and 
enrichment of the programs of a rapidly develop- 
ing field of social service sponsored by the YMCA. 
It should be of great value to elementary and junior 
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WINGS for AMERICA 


AMERICA AT WORK 


WINGS By Marshall Dunn & Lloyd N. Morrisett 
FOR AMERICA 


An overview of American aviation, 244 pages. Packed with 
inspiration and just the information air-minded boys and 
girls are seeking. For junior high school grades. $1.00, sub- 
ject to discount. 


Also in AMERICA AT WORK Series Are 
MACHINES for AMERICA 80¢ 
POWER for AMERICA 80¢ 


TIMELY MATHEMATICS TEXTBOOKS 


by recognized authorities 
RALEIGH SCHORLING 
JOHN R. CLARK 
ROLLAND R. SMITH 


FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 


Notable for its new approach—the treatment 
of algebra as an extension of arithmetic. An 
analysis of students’ difficulties formed the 
basis for special training of those processes 
which are ordinarily hard to master. 








By the same authors, SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA 
Already adopted for a strong 2nd-year 
course in high schools the country over. 


MODERN-SCHOOL 
GEOMETRY 


Revised and with Aeronautics 
Supplement 
Mathematical training for today’s 
technological needs. Its method has 
proved its success in surmounting the 
usual difficulties. The supplementary 
chapter on geometry in aeronautics in- 
cludes problems on Establishing a Fix, 
Interception, Wind Drift, and Radius 

of Action. 


By the same authors, MoDERN-SCHOOL 
Sot GEOMETRY 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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high school teachers and administrators as well 
as to those socially alert adults to whom it is 
primarily addressed. 


Air-Conditioning Young America, by Ros- 
ERT H. HINCKLEY and JOHN W. STUDE- 
BAKER. Washington: Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1942. 32 pages. 

This beautiful pamphlet serves more as a me- 
mento for an already established fact rather than 
an incitement to action. It does, however, open up 
vistas for our “air-conscious” American youths, in- 
dicating the opportunities of the C.A.A. training 
program, an inspiringly successful example of de- 
centralized voluntary cooperation among colleges, 
service clubs, and private flying schools. 

The recommended program reached far down 
into the elementary school geography and pupil 
clubs and other areas of school life. Commissioner 
Studebaker’s contribution to the pamphlet tells of 
the provisions within the Office of Education to 
cooperate with the C.A.A. in fostering air-minded- 
ness. P. W. L. C. 


Food for Thought, by JosepH Hirsu. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Office of Education, 1942. 
32 pages, 15 cents (from Superintendent 
of Documents). 


Pamphlet No, 22 of the Education and National 
Defense series deals with the school’s responsibility 
in nutrition education. Content and procedures for 
classroom teaching are indicated and special sec- 
tions are devoted to school lunch programs, school- 
community cooperation, and historical orientation, 
Suggestions for reading, lists of free and low-cost 
teaching aids, and a survey form for school lunch 
conditions are included. 


Youth Looks at Science and the War. Wash- 
ington: Science Service, and New York: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1942. 131 pages, 25 
cents. 

Nine girls and thirty-one boys, all 16 to 18 years 
of age, winners of the First Annual Science Talent 
Search for the Westinghouse Science Scholarship, 
are the authors of this little book. The brief essays 
are classified under four headings: Weapons and 
Defense; Machines and Power; Methods and Ma- 
terials; and Health and Manpower. 

The forty winners were rewarded by trips to 
Washington, The names of the other top ranking 
300 contestants are given, together with the science 
aptitude examination that was administered to all 
participants for the scholarships, followed by a con- 
cealed key. 

Someday, perhaps, secondary schools will use 





For Wartime Expansion 


in Physical Ed. 


Now that physical education is getting more time 
on the school program, you'll need this first book 
ever published on the teaching of athletic skills, and 
its 215 skills-games descriptions! 

TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS takes the in- 
dividual skills of each of 8 sports, and offers com- 
petitive games built around those skills. For each 
sport there are an average of 27 coordinated skills 
games and activities. In playing these exciting special- 
ized games, pupils learn to improve their perform- 
ance in the sports, and get the big-muscle exercise 
that conditions them for wartime. These games can 
be used in large or small space, with few or many 
participants. 

The 7 chapters of Part I, based upon the author's 
many years of experience, deal with overcoming the 
problems of a skills-game program, its organization, 
administration, and teaching. Order this book for 10- 
day free examination! 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 


teaching the _ individual 
skills of 8 sports! 














TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By Henry C. Craine 


Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 











THIS BOOK was prepared for instructors of 
both boys’ and girls’ physical-education classes 
in junior or senior high schools, The 215 com: 
petitive skills games cover soccer, touch foot- 
ball, basketball, volleyball, softball, track and 
field, golf, and tennis. 


10-day free examination 
Net prof. price $2.20 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


To increase the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—20 


skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may 


be used by a different class each period, 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


oe 
o 





CONIA Pwr 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 


. How to Do Committee Work 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 


cussion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
30-day approval—List price $1.50. 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 








. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


Figures 


. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written Report 











INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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such instruments to replace clock-hours, docility, 
and punctuality on deciding who the supreme stu- 
dents of our schools are. 


A Realistic Philosophy of Education, by 
Hersert A. Tonne. Somerville, N.J.: 
Somerset Press, Inc., 1942. 210 pages. 

It is not altogether clear to the reviewer just 
what Dr. Tonne has intended to leave with the 
reader. He evidently seeks a middle ground be- 
tween what he conceives to be the pragmatic con- 
ceptions of education and what he asserts to be 
the practices that are exemplified in schools which 
he stigmatizes as progressive, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the finalities of the ideal- 
ists and the spiritual-intellectualistic regimen that 
he believes they advocate. 

The resulting discussion consists largely of straw- 
men and of second thoughts that soften, if they do 
not altogether demolish, the bold charges hurled 
in earlier chapters against these straw-men. If the 
author's purpose was to irritate the devotee of 
pragmatism or of idealism, and later to smooth his 
ruffied feathers, he has succeeded. 

The school, he says, must compel the overlearning 
of subject matter so thoroughly that it will never 
be forgotten. (p. 40) But very narrow and very few 
skills and informations are actually used by non- 
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specialized persons. And remedial instruction js 
needed throughout high-school years to get even 
them. (p. 71 ff£.) 

That the school is life, he calls an unsound as. 
sumption (p. 29), but “even after a specific char. 
acter trait has been over-learned . . . it will prob. 
ably not have a permanent influence on the student 
unless it becomes an integral part of his character, 
. » » This complete integration of character will 
not, however, usually be achieved in the school, 
It is . . . the function of daily life activities to 
achieve this integration.” (p. 104) 

Well, where does that leave us? Especially sinc 
Tonne derides school-sponsored student activities! 

This book is written with such gusto and aban. 
don that it will repay careful reading. The reader 
may often disagree with the author's assertions 
and charges, but he is likely to recognize that there 
is some truth in every one of them. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 51) 


successful they are in preventing accidents. 

The work of the better school safety com 
mittees is often markedly successful in pro- 
moting safe practices even outside the limits 





mentary exercises give fresh extra drills— 
totaling more than other drill books contain. 


Self-explanatory: This book relieves the 
teacher of much individual coaching. At the 
beginning of each type of drill, concise ex- 
planations and worked-out examples explain 
the process to the pupil. 


Remedial charts: Special remedial charts de- 
vised by the authors a/low pupils to check an- 
swers at once, before errors have become habits. 


in use by a different class each period. 





For wartime teaching of arithmetic fundamentals, you'll 
appreciate this efficient, self-explanatory drill book: 


Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT 


More drills: The DRILL UNIT’S supple- 


Non-destructible: Save more than 50% on your drill-book costs by using the 
cloth-bound DRILL UNIT. As pupils do not mark in it, copies will last for years, 


Net prof. price 68¢—30-day free examination 


INOR PUBLISHING CO., 


Inventory tests: Nine Inventory Tests cover 
a majority of the basic combinations in addi- 
tion, multiplication, subtraction, and division, 
allowing speedy diagnosis by the teacher. 


New abilities: New skills that other drill 
books do not offer are covered: making of 
graphs, charts, tables, etc. 

Accuracy vs. speed: The DRILL UNIT bases 
success on accuracy—the prime requisite of 
the business world—and not on speed. This 
avoids nervous strain. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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When you choose a doctor. cas 


. .» Do you prefer one who hasn't read anything new about medicine 


since he left medical school in 1910? 


Naturally not! 


You go for the fellow—other things being equal—who keeps up with 


the times by thorough and wide reading in his profession. 


Education, too, is a profession, with vitally important services to render 
to individuals and society. So you as an educator cannot afford to neglect 


your professional journals . 


For example, there’s the JOURNAL oF EpucatTion. Published continuously 
in New England since 1875, this periodical was long ago adopted 
throughout the whole nation as a standard source of educational up-to- 
dateness. Month after month it reports upon the educational theories, 
discoveries and techniques you need to know about. Its editors see that 


you get the most per minute of your reading time. You owe yourself the 


T 
F 


L that you will get from reading 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
$2.75 a year 
SIX PARK STREET BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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of the school. Pupils have conducted 
thought-provoking school safety assemblies. 
They have suggested certain modifications 
of the community safety code. They have 
presided over safety conferences of pupils, 
parents, and interested adult groups. They 
have given various awards to individuals 
and groups for achievement in accident pre- 
vention. 

School boys and girls have conducted 
safety forums before luncheon clubs, church 
groups, and professional meetings. They 
have conducted safety-awareness campaigns 
in the newspapers and through school pub- 
lications. Safety films have been produced 
and exhibited to many pupil and adult 
groups. Posters have been constructed, each 
with a pointed message of local significance. 

High-school pupils have suggested new 
measures of traffic control. They have made 
daily or weekly inspections of the school 
building and have offered suggestions for 
the elimination of safety hazards. They 
have charted the progress of the elimination 





NEW BOOKS 
BY PORTER SARGENT 


“War and Education,” 512 pp., black vellum, 
$4.00, has been hailed with highest praise from 
competent critics;—“Both a massively documented 
history and a bold but wise critique,” Earnest 
Hooton, Harvard. “A treasure house of interesting 
ideas,” Frank H. Hankins, Smith. “A very rich 
book bringing together a great number of the best 
utterances that have been made in our time,” E. A. 
Ross, Univ. of Wisconsin. “Affords a living, realis- 
tic, wholesome and well presented approach to the 
realism of the present day,”” Howard Odum, Univ. 


of N.C. 


A Handbook of Private Schools, 1024 pp, red 
silk cloth, $6.00, 27th ed., reviews the educational 
thought, activities and changes of the year and 
brings up-to-date listings and critical description of 
over 3000 schools. 


Circulars, Table of Contents and Sample Pages of 
Above and Announcements of Forthcoming Publica- 
tions on Request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 











of safety hazards in the homes of the com- 
munity. 

As soon as boys and girls are old enough 
to suffer injuries due to their own acts they 
are old enough to assume major responsi- 
bility for the prevention of just such acci- 
dents. By the time they reach high school 
they should be old, experienced hands at 
planning safety campaigns. By the time 
they finish high school they should be well 
prepared to carry through the major steps 
in a program of accident prevention. 

With every pupil who leaves school well 
prepared to do his part in accident preven- 
tion, we can reduce the number of acci- 
dental deaths far below the 93,000, and the 
permanent disabilities to a mere fraction 
of the present 320,000 annually. As pupils 
live accident prevention during their school 
days, they will learn effective accident pre- 
vention that should be valuable to them 
throughout life. As more schools awaken to 
their responsibility we shall see a steady im- 
provement in the accident toll. F. E. L. 


As an 
EDUCATOR 
IF... 


. . You want to hoop in touch with the latest develop- 

ments in your profession 

- You want the newest teaching materials for your 
classes 

. You want to read news items of interest from all 
over the country 

. You want to belong to the national organization of 
your profession 


THEN... 


You will be interested in 
The Journal of 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


It betas to you the experiences of others who have prob- 
lems like + meng Articles on health, physical fitness, new 
games, problems of administration, asing, demonstrations, 
teaching methods, etc., appear regularly. Ill 
reviews, handy hints. 

TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS is the price for ten 

issues of The Journal of Health and Physical Education and 

one year’s membership in the American Association for Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Send for free sample copy today 
Published monthly net July and August 


ustrations, book 


American Association for Health, ical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 |éth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


presents representative views in the general field of Education 


during a troubled and transitional period. 


The JOURNAL is published bi-monthly by the Faculty of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. It is the official organ 
of the Peabody Institute of Professional Relations, sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Association, the Tennessee 
Education Association, and George Peabody College. It brings 
to its readers the findings of important educational confer- 
ences. It features annually Professor H. A. Webb's review 
of current publications in the field of Science appropriate 
for use in secondary schools. It includes in each issue the 
Bi-monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional 


and cultural books for the teacher's library. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $2.00 the year 


ADDRESS 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 49) 


U. S. HISTORY: A “comprehensive survey” of 
the teaching of American history is being con- 
ducted by a committee sponsored by the National 
Council for the Social Studies and two historical 
associations. This investigation is reported by the 
New York Times to be a result of that newspaper's 
widely publicized test on American history, given 
to 7,00 college freshmen. The project is financed 
by a gift of about $10,000 made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and is to be completed by October 1, 
1943- 

Included in the plan is a new test on American 
history, to be given to various school and public 
groups to “see how well Americans know their 
history”. After findings have been studied, the com- 
mittee expects to recommend “minimum essential 
elements” of American history courses at all levels. 
There will be also an evaluation of textbooks now 
in use, a report on the number of pupils now 
taking American history in elementary schools and 
high schools, and some recommendations on laws 
that state legislatures might pass in this area. If 
the committee can do the whole job well on a mere 
$10,000, it’s quite a bargain. Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, 
of the University of Minnesota, heads the study. 


WEEK: “Build the Future with Books” is the 
theme of Children’s Book Week, November 14 to 
20. Children’s Book Week, founded in 1919, this 
year marks its 25th anniversary. You can obtain 
information and materials from Book Week Head. 
quarters, 62 West 45 St., New York City. The Book 
Week people asked us to “give the slogan editorial 
interpretation”. But we feel that “Build the Future 
with Books” is its own sermon. 


BY MAIL: A 2-year experiment in the use of 
correspondence courses to supplement the offerings 
of small Wisconsin high schools is reported a suc- 
cess by L. W. Bridgeman in Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. With statewide sponsorship, the 
project is conducted by the Extension Division and 
the School of Education of University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. A correspondence instructor at Madi- 
son does the “teaching”, but local teachers direct 
the pupils’ work. During the 1942-43 school year, 
63 Wisconsin high schools participated, and 218 
pupils were enrolled—an average of 3 or 4 pupils 
per school, A one-semester high-school correspond. 
ence course was usually $12.50, but the project 
has cut the price to $7.50. In some towns the school 
board pays the cost, in others the pupil pays. 
Among the subjects offered are academic, business, 
and vocational courses, and 4 in aeronautics. The 
program is expected to spread widely in the State. 
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Counselors ... Personnel Officers 


The Gray Plan for Post-war Reemployment, Uncle Sam's Rehabilitation 
Program, The Manning Table—A Personnel Blue-print, Pre-Induction 
Training, The Counselor's Immediate War Task, Cadet Nurse Corps— 
this is but a sampling from the October issue of 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


To be professionally alert YOU need this official journal of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. Published monthly, October through 


Year’s Subscription—$3.50 ($4.50 foreign) 


OCCUPATIONS 


New York 27, N.Y. 
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